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On the third, Mr. Taft 
sent a message to Con- 
gress discussing our 
foreign relations—diplomatic and com- 
mercial. He placed their development 
above partisanship. ‘With the develop- 
ment of our industries,’ he said, “the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
must rapidly become a still more essen- 
tial factor in its economic welfare.” 
Our Department of State was, at the be- 
ginning of his Administration, “an 
archaic’ and inadequate machine,” but, 
upon his recommendation, Congress ap- 
propriated funds for its ‘complete re- 
organization” (August 5, 1909). “Di- 
visions of Latin-American Affairs, and 
of Far Eastern, Near Eastern, and West- 
ern European Affairs” were created, and 
the work of the State Department spe- 
cialized accordingly. The merit system, 
initiated by Mr. Cleveland, in the consu- 
lar service, has now been extended to the 
diplomatic service, where the Adminis- 
tration has undertaken “to respond to 
modern ideas of commercial intercourse.” 
We now stand “on the threshold of mid- 
dle age as a nation.” It behooves us not 
only to reach out for foreign commerce, 
but to provide more generously, in sala- 
ries and permanent residences, for our 
representatives abroad. “The opening 
of the Panama Canal will mark the open- 
ing of a new era” in our international 
relations. Against the Administration’s 
failure to secure the consummation of 
general arbitration treaties with Gz-eat 
Britain and France, the President sets 
off the prevention or termination of “sev- 
eral wars” in South and Central 
America. The President’s general 
message was received by Congress on the 
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‘as a naval power. 


Survey of the World 


sixth. 
are: 


His principal recommendations 


The plan of currency reform outlined by 
the monetary commission, 

Amerdment of the law to lessen the pen- 
alty when corporations inadvertently disobey 
the corporation tax law. 

Congressional approval of the plan of army 
reorganization prepared by the War College 
last spring. 

The passage of the Militia Pay bill, increas- 
ing compensation to militia in the field. 

Citizenship, without Statehood, for Porto 
Rico. 

Regulation of water power grants so that 
navigable streams may be improved by water 
power companies. 

Elevation of Colonel Gcethals, builder of the 
Panama Canal, to a major generalship. 

A return to the policy of two battleships a 
year by appropriation for three battleships this 
year. 

Authority to the United States Supreme 
Court to make rules of procedure in common 
law cases in Federal courts to expedite and 
lessen the cost of litigation. 


The President disapproves the Demo- 
cratic project of independence, after 
eight years, for the Philippines. He 
leaves the tariff to his successor and the 
incoming Congress. The annual re- 
port of Secretary Meyer urges provision 
for three new battleships—stating that if 
we continue to construct only two a year 
we will fall from second to fourth rank 
It says that to guard 
our coast and protect its commerce the 
United States needs a permanent navy 
of forty-one modern battleships and bat- 
tle-cruisers. We now have thirty-three 
battleships, of which four will soon be 
retired as obsolete. Besides three dread- 
naughts, the Secretary of the Navy rec- 
ommends appropriations for two battle- 
cruisers, sixteen destroyers, six sub- 
marines, two gunboats, a fleet of auxilia- 
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ries, a dry dock, and naval aviation. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
annual report, reviews the increase in the 
value of American farm products during 
his service of sixteen years: from four 
billions to nine and a half. 


The Supreme Court decided, 
Trust Suits on the 2d, that the Harri- 

man merger of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads, 
brought about when the first of these 
companies bought 46 per cent. of the 
stock of the second, was unlawful, being 
in violation of the Sherman act. Disso- 
lution of the combination was ordered. 
Separation of the companies is to be su- 
pervised by the Circuit Court in Utah, 
and, if it should be necessary, a receiver 
will be appointed. The Union Pacific is 
permitted to retain control of the Central 
Pacific, whose lines extend from Ogden 
to San Francisco. The decision was 
made by unanimous vote, except’ that 
Justice Van Devanter took no part. His 
opinion, at the trial in Utah, that the two 
companies were not competitors, and that 
the combination was not unlawful, was 
reversed.and annulled. The decision was 
announced by Justice Day, who said: 
“While the law may not be able to en- 
force competition, it can reach combina- 
tions which make competition impractica- 
ble.” The court alse upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the South Dakota law 
against unfair discrimination. This law 
forbids the sale, with intent to ruin com- 
petitors, of a commodity in one place at 
prices lower than those demanded in an- 
other place. The indictments against 
the American Sugar Refining Company, 
John E, Parsons, Washington B. Thomas 
and others, charging conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade on account of the closing 
of the Philadelphia refinery of Segal’s 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company, 
were dismissed Jast week on the Govern- 
ment’s motion. It was explained that 
sufficient evidence could not be produced 
owing to the statute of limitations. For 
this reason there was a jury disagree- 
ment in March last. The dismissal of 
these indictments does not affect the 
Government’s suit for a dissolution of 
the Trust. Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham, in his annual report, to which 
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reference is made in our editorial pages, 
recommends -that existing law be so 
amended that the Government will be 
authorized to seize, in any State, goods 
imported and held in furtherance of the 
plans of a combination. This recom- 
mendation is suggested by the suit 
against the Coffee Trust. 


In the dynamite con- 
spiracy trial at In- 
dianapolis the indict- 
ments against four of the forty-five de- 
fendants have been dismissed, on the 
motion of the prosecutor, who said that 
the charges against these men were not 
sustained. Representatives of the 
firemen and .trainmen of fifty-two East- 
ern railroads, whose demand for an in- 
crease of wages followed that of the lo- 
comotive engineers, were in conference 
last week with representatives of the 
companies. Estimates of the additional 
payment required by their demand range 
from $10,000,000 to $21,000,000 per 
year. A general strike in the steel 
mills of the Corporation, near Pitts- 
burgh, appears to have been averted. A 
majority of the original strikers voted 
last week to return, pending the com- 
pany’s reconsideration of the discharge 
of three men. The company refused to 
deal with their committee. It insisted 
upon receiving only the applications of 
individual workmen and gave notice that 
each application would be considered by 
itself. 


Labor Questions 








Prime Minister Bor- 
den introduced in 
Canada’s House of 
Commons, on the 5th, a Government bill 
giving to Great Britain $35,000,000, to 
be expended in the construction of three 
battleships, “of the. most modern and 
powerful type.” These are to be used 
for the defense of the empire and will 
be built under the direction of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. The Premier, in the 
course of a long address, reviewed: the 
condition of naval affairs thruout’ the 
world, and spoke of the burden imposed 
upon the mother country by reason of 
Germany’s aggressive naval policy. He 
also indicated that Canada would have a 
voice with respect to foreign questions. 


Canada’s Gift of 
Battleships 
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“When Great Britain,’ said he, “‘no 
longer assumes sole responsibility for 
defense on the high seas, she can no 
longer undertake to assume sole respon- 
sibility for the control of foreign pol- 
icy.”——Speaking in the Canadian Sen- 
ate, on the 4th, Sir George Ross, Oppo- 
sition leader, sharply criticised our legis- 
lation concerning Panama canal tolls. 
Canada, he said, could not submit quietly 
to injustice. If the British protest 
should have no effect, there should be an 
appeal to The Hague tribunal. He 
would be astonished if the United States 
should refuse to submit the question to 
arbitration. At the close of his speech 
he was warmly congratulated by the 
Government leader in the Senate. 


An attorney representing the 
The Islands Zayas interests in Cuba has 

attacked in the insular Su- 
preme Court the recent election, on the 
ground that the electoral law, enacted 
during the second intervention, is uncon- 
stitutional. President Gomez intends to 
issue a manifesto, explaining his conduct 
at the time of the election and defending 
himself against the accusations of the 
Zayistas. It is understood that the 
British Ambassador at Washington has 
addrest to our Government a protest 
against the concession recently granted to 
American capitalists for a railroad from 
Caibarien to Nuevitas. This protest is 
in the interest of the English or Canadian 
company, the Cuban Central, which, it is 
said, was about to build a road on the 
route in question, without a subsidy, al- 
tho the concession - gives a subsidy of 
$6,000 per kilometer. It is alleged in 
Cuba that President Gomez has a per- 
sonal interest in the project, because he 
owns or controls a branch road which 
will be connected with the one now pro- 
jected. General Menocal, President- 
elect, says he will ask for a revision of 
the electoral census, being convinced that 
it was padded and falsified. In filling 
subordinate offices, he says, fitness (not 
partisan affiliation) will be the “sole con- 
sideration.” Among the 1,500 immi- 
grants who recently arrived in Havana 
from Spain are several men believed to 
be militant anarchists, who are under 
close surveillance. General Vasquez, 
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the revolutionists’ leader in Santo Do- 
mingo, has had a friendly interview with 
the commander of the Government’s 
army, and an agreement has been 
reached, subject to the approval of the 
new President, Archbishop Nouel. 
Dispatches from Manila, published in the 
newspapers of Madrid, say that the Fili- 
pinos will declare their provisional inde- 
pendence on July 4, 1913. 
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Senator McCumber, 
of North Dakota, 
predicts that the ex- 
isting treaty of arbitration with Great 
Britain will be allowed to expire by limi- 
tation in May next, in order that sub- 
mission of the Panama tolls question to 
arbitration may be avoided: In his opin- 
ion, if our Government attempts to re- 
new the treaty, the consent of the Senate 
will be withheld. He is a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and he 
holds that exemption of our coastwise 
shipping .is a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. A petition, asking 
our Government to seek ‘an honorable 
and amicable settlement” of the tolls 
controversy with Great Britain has been 
sent to President Taft by President 
Wheeler, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; President Jordan, of Stanford 
University; Archbishop Riordan and 
other prominent Californians, The issue, 
they say, is “whether our country is ob- 
serving an international pledge,” and 
they add: 


The Panama Canal 





“It is our earnest conviction that as a people 
we can better suffer some limitation ot our 
freedom of legislation and some commercial 
disadvantage, rather than disregard, or appear 
to disregard, a treaty negotiated in good faith 
and solemnly ratified.” 

The New York Chamber of Commerce, 
by a vote of 262 to 22, has refused to 
discuss the question of Panama tolls and 
treaty obligations, which was raised by a 
resolution introduced by Lewis Nixon, 
to the effect that the treaty had not been 
violated. This resolution was. reported 
adversely by the unanimous vote of the 

Committee on Foreign Commerce. 
Secretary Stimson returned from Pana- 
ma last week. He saw the great gates 
of the Gatun locks, which are “like the 
sides of a ten-story office building,” 
swung open for the first time. It was 
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done in a little less than two minutes by 
machinery set in motion when Miss 
Helen Taft prest an electric button. 


Flores Magon, Minister of the 
Interior, who recently resigned 
because, as President Madero 
explained, he was not in political accord 
with his associates, has published an at- 
tack upon several of these. He speaks 
of the “unbridled radicalism” of Vice- 
President Suarez and alleges that both 
Suarez and Gustavo Madero have “made 
a joke of suffrage” by interference with 
voters. Magon’s successor, Rafael Her- 
nandez, proposes that a promise of am- 
nesty be given to rebels in the north, 
who, he thinks, continue to be active 
only because they fear summary execu- 
tion, if they should be peaceful and un- 
able to defend themselves. In Durango 
many ranches were raided last week, and 
the Government’s dynamite factory, near 
Torreon, was captured, On the st 
there were trains running between Juarez 
and Chihuahua for the first time in 
months. The track was kept clear by an 
armored car, bearing a heavy gun and 
followed by a car full of soldiers. On 
the 4th, however, the rebels captured a 
train on this guarded road, killed several 
soldiers, robbed the passengers and 
burned the cars. In the south, large 
parts of several States are controlled by 
rebels. On the 6th the town of Valle 
del Bravo, State of Mexico, was de- 
stroyed by Zapatists because the people 
refused to purchase safety by delivering 
to these rebels twenty young women. 
All the residents fled to the hills, and the 
town was sacked and burned. It is said 
in Washington that Senator William 
Alden Smith’s investigating committee 
will report that Madero, auring his rev- 
olution, was assisted by powerful inter- 
ests in the United States, and that viola- 
tion of the neutrality laws in his interest 
was permitted. 


Mexico 


Altho the right of our 
Government to detain 
Gen. Luis Mena, the 
Nicaraguan revolutionist, in Panama has 
been upheld by the Zone courts, he will 
be released in the near future, because 
the present Government of Nicaragua is 
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believed to be so firmly established that 
he and his associates are no longer to be 
feared. In the Senate, on the 7th, Mr. 
Bacon, of Georgia, sharply replied to 
Mr. Taft’s opinion, exprest in one of his 
recent messages, that the loss of life and 
property, arfd the sufferings of thousands 
of people, in Nicaragua during the recent 
revolution “might have been averted” if 
the loan convention with Nicaragua had 
been approved by the Senate, and if our 
Government had thus been permitted “to 
carry out its now well developed policy 
of encouraging the extending of financial 
aid to weak Central American States.” 
Mr. Bacon criticised the landing of ma- 
rines in Nicaragua. He proposes an in- 
vestigation of the charge that the con- 
vention or treaty was designed to give 
“enormous profits to a clique .of New 
York financiers.” Guatemala needs at 
least $10,000,000 to satisfy foreign cred- 
itors, and there is said to be a movement 
to procure the money in New York by 
means of such a guarantee as was pro- 
posed in the Nicaragua and Honduras 
conventions.——Col. William C. Gorgas, 
sanitary officer of the Canal Zone, sailed, ° 
with his staff, last week for Guayaquil, 
where, at the retjuest of Ecuador’s Gov- 
ernment, he will plan sanitary improve- 
ments. A joint resolution, giving him 
leave of absence, has been introduced in 
Congress. Paraguay’s Congress has 
authorized the negotiation of a loan of 
$6,000,000, and the money will probably 
be supplied by bankers connected with 
the Farquhar railroad syndicate, which 
has interests in New York. 











The breach between the 


German Affairs German Government and 


the Catholic Center, 
which has hitherto been its main support 
in the Reichstag, seems to have become 
definite. Dr. Spahn. the Clerical leader, 
attacked the recent decision of the Fed- 
eral Council in support of the .anti- 
Jesuit laws, and said: 

“Under these circumstances we cannot have 
that confidence in the Chancellor and the Fed- 
eral Council which will insure that the re- 
quirements of Catholics in the German Empire 
will be justly treated at their hands and our 
conduct will be governed accordingly.” 

In reply the Chancellor defended the 
Federal Council and warned the Center 
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against making the Jesuit question the 
keynote of their political program, for 
40,000,000 German Protestants were 
united in opposing the Jesuits. Both 
the Center and the Socialist parties have 
declared their opposition to the Govern- 
ment bill establishing a private monopoly 
of petroleum under Government control, 
and. since these two parties are the 
strongest in the Reichstag, commanding 
213 votes-out of the 397, there is little 
chance of the bill becoming a law. The 
opposition is based chiefly upon a belief 
that the bankers are promoting the bill 
to recover their losses in oil stocks and 
upon a doubt whether Germany can com- 
mand a sufficient supply of petroleum to 
enable it to exclude the Standard Oil 
Company from Germany. The fight 
against American tobacco, started by the 
anti-trust commission of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, is to be brought into the 
Reichstag by an inquiry from the anti- 
Semite party as to what the Government 
proposes to do to protect German tobac- 
co growers, manufacturers and mer- 
.cbants from the oppression of foreign 
monopolies. The opposition of the 
Catholic and Lutheran Churches to cre- 
mation has hitherto prevented this 
method of disposing of the dead from 
being established in Berlin as it has in 
other European cities, but at last a cre- 
matory has been opened in the capital. 
The cholera in Constantinople is 
said to have caused the death of 17,000 
persons up to November 24, but is now 
upon the decline. 














The London A” armistice was con- 
Peace Conference Cluded at Baghchetsh, 
near Tchataldja, on 

December 3, according to which the rep- 
resentatives of the Balkan States and 
Turkey were to meet at London in ten 
days to arrange terms of peace. Greece 
refused to sign the armistice, but will 
doubtless participate in the conference. 
St. James’s Palace, the nominal residence 
of the English Court, has been selected 
as the place of meeting, and the rooms 
used will be those occupied by the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught before his ap- 
pointment as Governor-General of Can- 
ada. It seems likely that the “confer- 
ence” may turn out to be a “congress” 
instead, for the ambassadors of the Great 
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Powers at London will also consult to- 
gether and the questions to be settled are 
more extensive than the agreement upon 
terms of peace, for they involve as much 
map making as the Congress of Berlin. 
The delegates named for the London con- 
ference are: Bulgaria, M. Daneff, Presi- 
den of the Sobranja; M. Majaroff, the 
Bulgarian Minister at London, and Gen- 
eral Paprikoff, formerly Minister to Rus- 
sia. Servia, M. Novakovitch; M. Niko- 
litch; M. Vesnitch, Minister to France; 
General Bokevitch, Chief of Staff, the 
Crown Prince, and Colonel Pavlovitch, of 
the headquarters staff. Greece, M. Vene- 
zelos, the Prime Minister ; M. Skoloudis, 
the Minister at London; M. Gennadin: 
M. Streit, the Minister at Vienna; M. 
Politis, professor of international law in 
Paris University ; Colonel Danglis, Chief 
of Staff, and Colonel Metaxas. Monte- 
negro, Ex-Premier Mjuskovitch; M. 
Popovitch, formerly Montenegrin Minis- 
ter at Constantinople, and M. Voyno- 
vitch, private secretary to the King. 
Turkey, Tewfik Pasha, Turkish Ambas- 
sador at London; Osman Nizami Pasha, 
Turkish Ambassador at Berlin, and Re- 
shid Pasha, the Minister of Mines and 
Forests——The demands of Servia, ac- 
cording to an official statement by Pre- 
mier Pashitch, include the two ports of 
Alessio and Durazzo, on the Adriatic, 
about thirty miles apart, and the territory 
intervening between that coast and the 
present boundaries of the Servian king- 
dom. This would include the vilayet of 
Kossovo and the cities of Uskub, Pris- 
rend, Mitrovitza and Dibra. The south- 
ern boundary of the desired territory 
would be drawn from Durazzo to Lake 
Ochrida; the northern boundary, to be - 
coterminous with Greater Montenegro, 
would be drawn from Alessio to Djakova. 
Austria, however, steadfastly refuses to 
allow Servia to acquire an Adriatic port, 
and it may be that the Serbs will have 
to forego this ambition. The position 
of Germany was made plain by Chancel- 
lor von Bethmann-Hollweg in a vigorous 
speech before the Reichstag on Decem- 
ber 2, in which he met the rumors of in- 
tervention on the part of Russia by the 
statement : 

“When our allies, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, in maintaining their interests are at- 
tacked—although this is not the present pros- 
pect—by a third party and thereby threatened 
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THE BULGARIAN COMMISSARY 
Red Cross stores leaving the Bulgarian headquarters at Stara Zagora for the troops at Adrianope and Tchataldja. 


in their existence, then we, faithful to our 
compacts, will take their part firmly and de- 
cisively.” 

In reply to the charge made, the Social- 
ist leader, Herr Ledebour, that the Gov- 
ernment was cultivating a conflict with 
Great Britain, the Chancellor declared 
that during the Balkan crisis Great 


Britain and Germany had worked to- 
gether in the most loyal and confidential 
spirit. The Triple Alliance, or Dret- 
bund, of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, was renewed by common consent 
for three years more, five months ahead 
of its natural expiration. The changes 
in the agreement desired by Germany 
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and Austria were not acceded to by Italy. 
——M. Poincaré, the French Premier, in 
addressing the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, exprest the determination to 
maintain “‘the alliances and friendships” 
of France. Every one of the Great Pow- 
ers had declared that it would not seek 
territorial expansion. France’s chief in- 
terest lay in the loans made to Turkey, 
and in case the Balkan States annexed 
part of Turkey, they would, he said, be 
held responsible for a share in the Otto- 
man national debt. 


The refusal of Greece 
to join with the allies 
in the armistice was 
apparently in order that she might con- 
tinue her conquests and so come before 
the peace conference with more cards in 
her hand. This view is supported by the 
activity shown since the armistice by the 
Greek army and navy. A Greek squad- 
ron of six vessels appeared at the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles on Saturday. 
The Greeks have not yet captured Janina 
and they objected strongly to the clause 
in the armistice allowing the besieged 
city to be revictualed, but they are try- 
ing to gather in as much of the rest of 
Albania as they can before a halt is 
called. Leaving Janina invested behind 
them, a part of the Greek forces have 
pushed on about 50 miles to the north- 
west and occupied Delvino and Argyro- 
kastro. The frigate “Penelos,” proceed- 
ing up the Albanian coast, fired a few 
shots at Avlona, where had been hoisted 
the new banner of Albania. The island 
of Saseno, at the mouth of Avlona Bay, 
has been occupied by the Greeks in spite 
of the protests of both Austria and Italy. 
Disgraceful conduct on the part of 
the Greeks in Salonika is charged by 
foreign correspondents. Altho most of 
the people welcomed the entrance of the 
Greek troops with enthusiasm, and even 
the Mohammedans seemed quite recon- 
ciled to the change of sovereignty, the 
Greeks behaved like conquerors instead 
of liberators, and looted the stores of 
the Jews and robbed Mohammedans on 
the street of their watches. In some 
cases the Bulgarians intervened in de- 
fense of their victims and this was one 
cause of the friction between the soldiers 
of the allied forces. 


The Greeks 
Continue Fighting 
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Tho not represented 
directly in the peace 
conference at Lon- 
don, Rumania has manifested her inten- 
tion to have her interests taken into con- 
sideration in the final settlement. The 
dispute between Rumania and Bulgaria 
dates back, like most of the difficulties 
now causing trouble, to the Congress of 
Berlin. Rumania, having fought by the 
side of Russia thru the hard campaign of 
1878, from Plevna to Adrianople, had a 
natural expectation of sharing in the 
spoils of victory. Instead of that Ru- 
mania lost ground, for, when Russia 
made peace with Turkey at San Stefano, 
the territory of Kessarabia was taken 
from Rumania by Russia. An attempt 
was made to compensate Rumania by an- 
nexing to Rumania the Dobrudcha (Do- 
brudja), south of the Danube. This in- 
censed Bulgaria without satisfying Ru- 
mania, for Bessarabia as a part of an- 
cient Moldavia belonged properly to Ru- 
mania, as did the Dobrudcha to Bulgaria. 
But the Congress of Berlin, with its 
usual disregard for the bonds of con- 
sanguinity and religion, ignored the pro- 
test of Rumania, and in this particular 
confirmed the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Rumania, since it became independent, 
has been peaceful and prosperous, and 
Bessarabia would have been better off 
as part of that kingdom than it has been 
within the Russian Empire. It is true 
the Jews have been ill treated in Ru- 
mania, but there have been no massacres 
like that of Kishinef in Bessarabia. But 
since there is no chance of getting Bess- 
arabia out of Russia’s clutches, so now 
Rumania, as compensation for her neu- 
trality in the present war, asks for more 
of the Dobrudcha, presumably a slice 
from Rustchuk to Varna, that is, some 
forty miles more of the Black Sea coast. 
The Rumanians, as the name implies. 
claim Roman descent, and their language 
is more Romanic than Slavic, like the 
Bulgarian and Servian. The literature 
of Rumania is chiefly known to the pub- 
lic thru the translations of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who writes under the pen name of 
“Carmen Sylva.” The Queen, who is 
now nearly seventv years old, has in the 
present crisis earnestly endeavored to 
keep her country from being dragged 
into the war. 


Rumania’s Interests 
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Frontispiece by Arthur I. Keller for *‘A Cry in 
the Wilderness,” by Mary E. Waller. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, & Company) 

















One of the twenty-four pictures drawn by Charles E. Brock, 
the English artist, for the new illustrated edition 


of “The Broad Highway,” by Jeffery Farnol. 


(Boston: Little, Brown, & Company ) 
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* ILLUSTRATORS 
AND THEIR RECENT WORK. 


By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 
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HE history of the illustrated book 
T reaches about as far back as the 
history of the book itself. Egyp- 
tian papyri were often adorned with col- 
ored illustrations, and there are in exist- 
ence specimens of this art which date 
from the fifteenth century B. C., such as 
the famous “Book of the Dead” in the 
British Museum. A respectable ances- 
try, surely, for the sumptuously illus- 
trated holiday gift-books with which the 
book store counters break into bloom 
every vear before Christmas, like tulip 
beds in April! 

In classic times, too, there were illus- 
trated books, or illuminated maiuscripts, 
which amounts to the same thing. They 
were executed on vellum, and apparently 
the first reference to a gift-book, as such, 
occurs in the Roman poet Martial, who, 
among a series of inscriptions for gifts 
of various kinds gives one for a copy of 
Virgil, with the portrait of the poet as 
frontispiece. It is interesting to note 
that, according to Mr. J. A. Herbert, in 
his work on “Illuminated Manuscripts,” 
two of the only three surviving examples 
of the classic illustrated book are Virgils. 
This might be taken as a hint by the 
modern publisher in search of suitable 
subjects for his staff of illustrators. In- 
deed, a pictorial edition of the “A=neid” 
is one of the things to which we may 
confidently look forward in the near fu- 
ture, judging by the fact that among the 
present season’s illustrated books is a 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, with full- 
page drawings incolor! A delicate com- 
pliment to Mayor Gaynor, no doubt, and 
one which he will appreciate. 

The illustrative art of the Middle Ages 
has come down to us in great store, and 
the wonderful Missals, Breviaries and 





Books of Hours produced by monastic 
craftsmen and presented to mighty 
princes, were the most magnificent gift- 
books the world has ever seen. They 
past, however, with the invention of 
printing, the physical conditions and 
practical limitations of which favored 
the development of quite another type of 
illustrated book. From the famous Flor- 
entine masterpiece, the “Hypnerotoma- 
chia,” down to the last decades of the 
nineteenth century—so long, that is, as 
the pictures were cut or engraved on the 
block by hand to print with the text—il- 
lustration remained exclusively a black 
and white linear art; and it is only with- 
in recent years that, owing to the perfec- 
tion of photo-engraving and of the color 
press, there has been any sefious break in 
this tradition, Modern process work, by 
bringing the resources of tone and color 
within the range of reproductive possi- 
bilities, has greatly increased the scope of 
the illustrator. It has removed from him 
practically all restrictions, and has ena- 
bled him to become a painter rather than 
a graphic artist in the stricter sense. But 
it has, at the same time, done much to 
destroy the specific character of illustra- 
tion, and has almost entirely destroyed 
the integrity of the illustrated book as a 
complete and coherent work of art. 

In the first place, process pictures, 
whether in black and white or in color, 
must ordinarily be printed on a different 
kind of paper from that on which the 
text is printed, and must be bound in 
separately as inserts. (This “separatist” 
tendency is even intentionally emphasized 
and exaggerated ir such a book as The 
Arabian Nights,? where the pictures by 
René Bull are “tipped” in on mounts of 
heavy dark-colored paper.) But a book 





1Marcus AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 
color by W. Russell Flint. 
& Co. $3.50. 


Illustrations in 
New York: B. W. Dodge 





Illustrations in color and 
New York: wodd. 


2Tue ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


black and white by René Bull. 
$3.50. 


Mead & Co. 
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ONE OF M. DULAC’S ILLUSTRATIONS (“TO HELEN”) FOR POE’S “THE BELLS AND 
OTHER POEMS” (DORAN) 


constructed in any such way is an album 
rather than a book, and is not so much 
illustrated as it is extra-illustrated, in the 
language of the bibliophile. For the pic- 
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tures here form no such integral part of 
the whole fabric, as they do in either the 
early printed book or the medieval manu- 
script. And, while it is idle to quarrel 











ILLUSTRATORS AND THEIR RECENT WORK 


with what has long since become the uni- 
versal usage in modern book making— 
the only practical basis on which it is 
possible to have elaborate color illustra- 
tion at all—it is just as well to recognize 
frankly the price we pay for such embel- 
lishments; especially as, at the present 
day, there is shown, in other directions, 
an intelligent desire to give the important 
illustrated book a superior unity by the 
more frequent use of end-papers, etc., 
and by entrusting the entire decorative 
scheme, including the cover, to a single 
artist. Also, there has never been a 
- time, within the memory of the present 
generation, when the general standard of 
typographic taste was higher in books of 
this character, or when a greater re- 
straint was practised in the employment 
of extraneous ornamentation thru the 
text itself. 

But to return to the subject of illus- 
tration. Mr. Frank Weitenkampf, in his 
recent work on American Graphic Art,* 
remarks that “the ease of reproducing 
drawings in wash or oils has dimmed to 
sight the essential significance of line. 
The close relation,” he says, “between 
the printing type and the line drawn 
illustration, ornament, or initial, is apt to 
be overlooked.” This is stating the case 
mildly. As a matter of fact, linear 
draftsmanship which, because of its 
typographic quality, is, par excellence, 
the illustrative art of the printed book, is 
today almost a forgotten art. It still 
finds employment, it is true, as in many 
of the present season’s illustrated books, 
but, for the most part, merely as an 
humble adjunct of glowing color pages, 
and it is sadly degenerate. Cultivated 
quite casually by painters who are no 
longer obliged to rely on it as virtually 
their only medium, and who therefore 
have never taken the pains thoroughly to 
master its technique, pen-and-ink ceases 
to have either real style or complete 
representative competence. Thus Mr. 
Rackham’s line-work, as shown in his 
Esop’s Fables,* is but a facile and af- 
fected formula for telling a story and for 
getting certain coarse decorative “effects” 
of humor, sentimental prettiness and pure 





_*American Grapuic Art. By Frank Weitenkampf. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

‘7Esor’s Fastes. Illustrated in black and white 
and in color by oy. Rackham. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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fancy. And while his black and white 
drawings do not lack that “graphic” real- 
ism and that power of poetic suggestion 
which completely satisfy the impression- 
able observer, they are too superficial to 
bear any very close critical inspection. 
Mr. Robinson, in The Four Gardens,* 
as well as in a number of other books— 
for he is one of the season’s most prolific 
producers—dabbles in many styles, with- 
out, however, attaining marked profi- 
ciency in any of them, and without,- ap- 
parently, giving the least consideration to 
the typographic quality of his line, which 
runs heavy or light, thick or thin, at will, 
(I say “apparently,” for it is impossible 
to determine how much of this varia- 
tion is due to the engraver, it being an- 
other of the vicious tendencies of process 
work that, since reduction to any scale 
is now possible, the artist can no longer 
absolutely control the reproduction of his 
work, or be sure that his indications as to 
size will be accurately followed.) Mr. 
Dulac’s black and white, which tends to- 
ward a more formal decorative order, 
shows some study of the graphic arts of 
design as they were practised in France 
in the eighteenth century, tho this year 
he has rather broken away from “period” 
style in The Bells and Other Poems.® 
But it is by their work in color that all 
these artists will be judged, primarily, 
and technical questions concerning the 
art of the illustrator as such will be dis- 
regarded in favor of the question as to 
how they have availed themselves of all 
the polvchromatic resources of the mag- 
ical color press. For it is the peculiarly 
insidious danger of the colored illustra- 
tion, as opposed to every other form of 
process work, that, by virtue of the di- 
rect appeal which it makes to the primi- 
tive color sense, it tends to divert atten- 
tion still further from considerations of 
intrinsic artistic éxcellence and appropri- 
ateness. Here it is apt to be a matter, no 
longer of the disregard of sound illus- 
trative principles merely, but of the pri- 
mary principles of pictorial art itself. 
The demand for color tends to obscure 
‘Tue Four Garpens. By Handasyde (E. H. Bu- 
ee. gene in black and w i and in color 


om ge J. B. Lippincott. 
By Anatole France. 





New York: E. P. Dutton.’ $2. 50. 

*Tue Betts anp OtHer Poems. By Edgar Allan 
Poe. [Illustrations in color and decoration in black 
and white by Edmond Dulac. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton; New York; George H. Doran Co. $5, 
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all other demands, and the illustrator 
who can neither draw nor design accept- 
ably has only to cover his pictures with 
paint in order to cover himself with 
glory. Color, indeed, is the easiest cloak 
for mediocrity; and the very sumptuous- 
ness of the season’s illustrated books 
merely serves to emphasize the ordinary 
character of much of the art thus magni- 
fied in importance by the manner of its 
presentation. Few illustrators have 
learned the lessons taught by that ad- 
mirable artist, Boutet de Monvel, who 
appears again this year with a series of 
drawings for Maurice F. Egan’s Everv- 
body's Saint Ftancis'—lessons of taste 
and sobriety, intelligence and skill, and, 
above all, of the value of flat surfaces of 
clear color employed to strengthen and 
accentuate the design rather than to 
confuse and obscure it. Neither Mr. 
Rackham nor Mr. Dulac approaches him 
—tho, of the two, the latter comes closer 
and is the more interesting artist—and 
they are his two most popularly success- 
ful competitors at present. 


Yet there is no lack of honest and even 
attractive work in this field, and with- 
out attempting to be exhaustive in what 
is intended rather as a brief résumé of 
current tendencies than a mere catalog of 
titles, we may undertake to signalize a 
few of the more satisfactory recent ex- 
amples. Incidentally it may be noted 
that the majority of the big illustrated 
books are manufactured in England and 
show the work of English artists. This 
is natural, for British art has always dis- 
played a fondness for pictures that tell a 
story, which is of course the very essence 
of all illustration. Thus a man like Hugh 
Thomson, who this year adds She Stoops 
to Conquer® to his last year’s “School 


for Scandal,” and who combines 
feeling for sentimental and dramatic 
situation with a certain decorative 


attention to truth of 
historic detail in costumé and house 
furnishings, comes well within the 
traditions exemplified by so many Royal 
Academicians. Belonging somewhat to 
the same school, tho laying rather more 


daintiness and 





‘TEverysopy’s Saint Francis. By Maurice F, Egan, 
Illustrated in color and in black and white half-tone 
by Boutet de Monvel. New York: The Century Co. 


2.50. 

Sar Stoops to Conguer. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Illustrations in color by Hugh Thomson. New York: 
George H. Doran. $5. 
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stress on the figures in his ‘compositions 
and less on the background accessories, 
and employing a broader and bolder 
method of decorative treatment, is Mr. 
C. E. Brock, who contributes a series of 
drawings to a new holiday edition of The 
Broad Highway.’ This is one of the few 
illustrated works of current fiction that 
call for special attention, in spite of the 
fact that many novels at this season make 
a special feature of color pictures, or at 
least of colored frontispieces. Mention 
should, however, be made of Mr. N. C. 
Wyeth’s drawings for Mary Johnson’s 
new novel, Cease Firing.° This Ameri- 
can artist, represented by two other 
books in the season’s output, a reprint of 
John Hay’s Pike County Ballads and 
James Baldwin’s The Sampo, bids fair, 
more than any other graduate of the 
Howard Pyle school, to take the place 
left vacant by the death of its master, 
whom, indeed, he already surpasses in 
certain respects, notably in his better feel- 
ing for decorative color—Pyle’s color 
was often harsh in quality and violent in 
its tonal contrasts—as well as in sincer- 
ity and depth of human interest.” 


Among the larger and more important 
illustrated reprints of standard English 
classics there must not be overlooked 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet’? done 
by William Hatherell, one of the best of 
English illustrators, who has hitherto 
worked mainly in black and white and 
who is closely identified with the literary 
fortunes of Thomas Hardy; and The 
Pickwick Papers, with pictures by Frank 
Reynolds, R. I.*°. Both these books take 
their places in extended sets of the au- 
thors’ works which are thus being built up 
volume by volume. It would take a large 
book shelf—more than five feet surely— 
to hold them all. And then, too, there is 
still another, The Compleat Angler, to 


By Jeffry Farnol. 
E. Brock. Boston: 





Tue Broap Htcuway. 
trations in color by C. 
Brown & Co. $3. 

Cease Frrinc. By Mary Johnson. 
C. Wyeth. 


Tllus- 
Little, 


Illustrations 
in color by N. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.40. 

"Tue Prxke County Battaps. By John Hay. Iil- 
lustrations in color and: black and white by N. C. 
Wyeth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Tue Sampo. By James Baldwin. Illustrations in 
color by N. C. Wyeth. New York: Charles Scrib- 
1er’s Sons. $2, 

12SHAKESPEARE’s TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Illustrations in color by Wilham Hatherell. New 
York: George H. Doran. $4.50. 

He Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 1)- 
lustrations by Frank Reynolds, R. I. New York 
George H. Doran. $5. 
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add to the thousand or so that have gone 
before, this time with designs from the 
hand of J. H. Thorpe.’* There are alsoa 
number of pretentious travel books, but 


“THe CoMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak 


Walton. Ii- 
lustrations by J. H. Thorpe. 


New York: G. H. Doran 


PICKWICK AND MRS. BARDELL 
From the drawing by Frank Reynolds in the new Doran .‘Pickwick 


Papers.” 


these must all yield precedence to John 
La Farge’s In the South Seas, with 
sketches from among those which the 
artist so often exhibited—little jewels of 


“Ty tHe SoutTH SEAs. 


By John La Farge. 
City, N.Y Doubleday, 


Garden 
Page & Co. $7.50. 
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pictures, rhythmic in line and magically 
intense in color. But this work, like Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa’s Epochs of Chinese and 
Japanese Art’® and Joseph Pennell’s Pic- 
tures of the Panama Canal," really be- 
longs in quite another category from that 
of the books we have been considering, 
and it is enough just to refer to them 
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make it appear so both in pictures and in 
general getup, is really not a juvenile at 
all, but a book for adults."* On the other 
hand, if The Book of Discovery, with its 
tasteful dress, and its quaint old wood- 
cuts, which convey many a lesson to the 
modern pen-and-ink artist, reallv does 
tremble on the verge of the juvenile list, 





ONE OF N. C 


- WYETH’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR “PIKE COUNTY BALLADS” (HOUGHTON) 


I ax yer parding, Mister Plinn— 
Jest drap that whisky-skin! 


here in passing under the present rubric. 

It is the same with the juveniles, of 
which there are hundreds; so we will 
confine ourselves to the statement that 
Professor Tatlock’s and Mr. Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s The Modern Reader's Chaucer, 
tho the publisher, and the artist, Mr. 
Warwick Goble, have done their best to 


so much the worse for the grown-up 
reader who does not discover it for his 
own delectation. Natural history, rather 
than art pure and simple, is perhaps the 
principal appeal both in Edward J. Det- 
mold’s illustrations for a holiday edition 
of Maeterlinck’s The Life of the Bee’® 
and in Joseph M. Gleeson’s drawings for 





%Epocus or CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. By Ernest 
Fenollosa. New York: Frederick Stokes & Co. $10. 

JosepH PENNELL’s PicTURES oF THE PANAMA 
Cana. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $r. 


THe Mopern Reapver’s CHaucer. Now first put 
into English by J. S. P. Tatlock and Percy MacKaye. 
Illustrations in color by Warwick Goble. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5. 
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Kipling’s Just-So Stories.*® But Art, with 
a capital A, reasserts itself almost with a 
shriek in such a volume as Ballads Weird 
and Wonderful, where the black and 
white designs by Vernon Hill do their 
best to live up to this title.2* In The 
Transformation of Ling,”* with twelve ex- 
cellent drawings, also black and white, in 
the Chinese style by Ilberry Lynch, the 
season has its one conspicuous novelty, 
unless we account as such a book like 
Burges Johnson’s Childhood, illustrated 
entirely with photographs, which may 
very possibly be prophetic and point the 
way to a wholly new type of illustrated 
holiday book in the not distant future.** 


For the rest, we forbear to particular- 
ize. The big books shade off into all 
shapes and sizes of little ones, and there 
is the usual riffraff of pictorial and dec- 


’Tue Lire or THE BEE. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Illustrations in color by Edward J. Detmold. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4. 

*Just-so Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. 
tions in color by Joseph M. Gleeson. 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 

*1BaLLaDs WEIRp AND WONDERFUL. Designs by Ver- 
non Hill. New York: The John Lane Co. $7. 

“THe TRANSFORMATION OF Linc. By E. Bramah. 
Twelve designs by Ilberry Lynch. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $3.75. 

CHILDHOOD, By Burges Johnson. Photographs by 
Cecilia Bull Hunter and Caroline Ogden. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 
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orative booklets, boxed or unboxed, 
which lead down by gradual degrees to 
the Christmas card. Favorite essays, po- 
ems, sermons and sentimental effusions 
concerning success, girls, and gardens, are 
thus enshrined with appropriate flowers, 
leaves and fanciful faces of young wo- 
men and children. For we are never al- 
lowed to forget—tho frequently we 


.would fain do so—the sempiternal pul- 


chritude of the American maiden as she 
is portrayed in all her self-conscious 
postures and poses by the artists whose 
names we have long since come to asso- 
ciate with this style of work, each with a 
special type of innocent ingenue or hoy- 
denish soubrette. There are Harrison 
Fisher Books and Christy Books, as for 
years past. There are Rosebuds by Henry 
Hutt and Kitty Cobbs by Flagg. And 
there are many others. Indeed, such 
books still remain the most characteris- 
tic products of American illustrative art 
as it is so prominently displayed in ad- 
vance of the holiday season, while we 
continue to look mainly to France and to 
England for artists to realize the fuller 
pictorial possibilities of fairy tales, folk- 
lore, and the classics of English litera- 
ture. 
New Canaan, CONN, 


The Revolutionary of Olympus 


A Ballad of Modern Greece, Rendered in the Original Meter 
BY LEWIS] PARKE CHAMBERLAYNE 


Kissavos and Olympus, the two mountains, fall to chiding, 

When, turning round to Kissavos, so speaks the old Olympus: 
“Kissavos, strive not so with me, thou trod-by-unbelievers ; 

I am that old Olympus who thruout the world am famous ; 

Two and forty peaks are mine, and two and three-score fountains. 
For every fount a rebel flag, for every bough a warrior. 

Upon my very highest peak of all there sits an eagle 

Holding a warrior’s severed head fast gripped between his talons. 
“Tell me, O head, what didst thou do, that thou art so disfigured ?” 
‘Devour, O bird, my youthful strength, devour thou, too, my courage, 
And make thy quills a cubit long, and a span long thy talons. 

At Luro and Xerémero I stood in arms, a warrior, 

At Khasia, on Olympus, for twelve long years a bandit; 
Threescore Aghas have I slain, and laid their homes in ashes; 
And whom I made to bite the dust, of Turks and of Albanians, 
Are many, O thou bird, I tell thee—a host no man can number. 
But at the last my turn too came to fall amid the battle.” 


Cotumsia, S. C. 
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| CONTEMPLATIVES | 
| By JOHN MASEFIELD 
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HATEVER we may believe or 
\W disbelieve, and however happy 
or wretched we may be, in 

spite of our confidence, we all have 
moments of revelation, according to our 
fitness, and moments of interpretation, 
according to our power. We do not get 
thru life without being brought to our 
knees from time to time by revelation of 
some kind. Whenever life is exalted, or 
torn from its usual round, or simply hit, 
we have a revelation of what we may 
call Fate, or Human Destiny, of its 
greatness, its complexity, its power, 
often, seemingly, a blindly cruel power, 
its difference, at the least, from our nor- 
mal conception of it; and we set our- 
selves, more or less awed, to find a 
meaning in it, to interpret it, to discover 
some way of complying with this strange 
thing’s needs, if it has any; of learning 
its mind, if, as many doubt, it has a 
mind; and serving it, if, as some still 
hold, it can be served. Some bold souls, 
putting their strength into their work, do 
none of these things, but accept it with 
respect. It may be that a great event in 
life does no more than call up some- 
thing fresh and unused in the nature; it 
may only cause an excitement and rally- 
ing of the brain’s cells, so that they ex- 
aggerate what may be simply natural, as 
natural as a leaf’s fall in autumn, or the 
dropping of a brook over a cliff. Mo- 
ments of mental splendor, the accidents 
of tragedy and the savagery of death, 
may, conceivably, be due to nothing 
more than changes in a few cells, and we 
ourselves may be only sports, strangely 
insane apes, with too high a sense of our 
own importance. We do not know any- 
thing; even this, unless we have faith; 
but if we have faith we measure life by 
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the great event, and count as specially 
lived those days about the great event 
when we had suggestions of something 
bigger than ourselves, suggestions of 
reality, beauty and order, apprehensions 
of something stable, behind the flowing 
and ebbing of life, and apprehensions of 
something divine, some quality of mind 
or soul, outside us, more real than us, 
which we approach at our great times 
and make our own at supreme times. 

The Churches in most countries have 
taken care to give a special significance 
to these great times as they occur in the 
process of human life. They have en- 
listed to help them many of the best 
poets, and all the best artists, all those, 
that is, who have exprest most vividly 
their faith, that outside this life there is 
a more real life, of which this life is only 
the shadow; and fortified thus, and still 
further by long generations of noble 
lives lived in the faith of that great life, 
they have had power to influence the 
minds of the many, at all the great times 
of life if not always. 

So many noble men have strengthened 
the faith by showing to what hights men 
may march under its banner, and to what 
beauty of mind and power of executing 
hand men may attain, only by believing, 
that today we are made richer, at all holy 
moments, by a body of thought not our 
own, but left to us from the holy mo- 
ments of others, a wealth so great and . 
common that we never think of it, but 
which makes up fully half of all that we 
believe. We today believe, if we do be- 
lieve, because others believed; and how- 
ever much we may disbelieve at ordinary 
times, the great moment shows us pretty 
plainly that deep down we are in the 
Church of the European mind, and that 
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we stand o1 fail, as souls, by that 
Church’s revelation. Modern life is 
largely external, and our great moments 
are soon clouded over by those multi- 
tudinous strokes from outside which 
cross-hatch our souls for us. Very soon, 
even when they come, these glimpses dis- 
appear, and. then, to most people, the 
flowing and ebbing of life takes on its 
old importance as matter enough for the 
mind ; since poetry, at its best, we say, is 
only make-believe, and faith a negation 
of reason, and art a synonym for im- 
morality, and all these things unpractical 
and filled with buncombe, dreams and 
sick man’s fancies, as those who are 
given to such practices hear from their 
relations, often enough. 

Then on some special day there may 
come a moment, helped by some accident, 
or trick of health, when our inmost 
selves take power, knitting up all doubt 
into certainty, resolving the fluent into 
order, so that we stand apart, united 
within ourselves, possessing ourselves, 
while the pageant goes by us and the 
stars move over us, contributing to our 
knowledge and delight in life. We 
know, then, that we possess our own 
souls ; and the knowledge and the delight 
make us long to prolong the moment, to 
have that possession always. Then the 
world comes in again, and we are caught 
on the wheel of the world, and carried 
round on the circumference, poles no 
longer. 


We all know the words, “What shall 


it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Most of 
us have felt how difficult it is to gain 
possession of the soul in a modern city, 
where the whole world, with its fever 
and glitter, is offered instead; and we 
may have envied the dweller in some less 
distracted city, nearer some haunt of 
peace, mountains or the sea, who could 
look at once on tumult and on loneliness, 
and find his soul in the midst, and not 
find, as we do, so many substitutes for 
thought, the desire to heap up knowl- 
edge or to gain wealth, the desire to 
bathe in the many-colored tide of life, 
always flowing up and down in the 
market place, or the desire to destroy 
life, some other person’s life, by arms 
and armies, or the desire to stifle life by 
varieties of pleasant ease, Such an one, 
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we think, must have seen in clear im- 
ages, burningly distinct, the truths and 
the order of the life beyond; he must 
have felt that life beyond interpene- 
trating this life, more often and more 
fully than we can feel it; and however 
much we praise modern civilization, with 
its outward order and wealth of knowl- 
edge, its power over the outsides of 
things, and its honest pessimism about 
anything else, we sometimes wonder 
whether that earlier, simpler mind did 
not live a more real life than ours, did 
not see, beyond the husks of things, to 
what is precious to the real man, and, 
grasping that, did not find a beauty and 
an illumination which we, for all our 
power, do not know. 

We wonder thus, and then put the 
wonder away with the memory that 
earlier man had no police force and no 
water supply, that one could smell medi- 
eval Paris for nine miles on a cloudy 
southwest morning, and medieval Lon- 
don, 1 suppose, for nine and a half or 
even ten. Then we go on to say that 
monkery and all the rest of it was fool- 
ishness, and religious ecstasy, hysteria, 
and that if you make yourself half mad 
by living away from your fellows, and 
the other half mad by starving your 
brain and exciting our nerves, you do 
become wholly mad, and naturally see 
things, highly exciting things: “dreams 
out of the ivory gate, and visions before 
midnight.” So we shut it all from us, 
denying, not the possibility, for we think 
most things possible, but the sanity of 
any one unlike ourselves. 

In most countries and at most times: 
there have been people who have taken 
those poetical glimpses, those flashes at 
the great times of life, as gleams of real-: 
ity, of the real life, as gleams from a 
state of the soul to which the soul can 
permanently attain and in which she can 
clap her wings, free from her cage a 
little, in which she can attain, as it is 
called, union with the divine body, and- 


_ live in that divinity more fully and free- 


ly than in the unillumined earthly life. ° 
In the East today and in Europe in the 
Middle Ages the multitudes of such be- 
lievers could not be counted. In Europe 
here, for many centuries, over an incred- 
ible gamut of generations, large num- 
bers of people, very like ourselves, 
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past their thinking lives, not in ques- 
tioning, nor in denying, but in the con- 
templation of a spiritual world and a 
spiritual nature greater than this. world 
and greater than an earthly nature, to 
which, by discipliné and labor, thru 
mercy vouchsafed, man’s soul could at- 
tain. They had mapped out that spirit- 
ual world in a singularly precise way, as 
tho they ‘had explored its boundaries, 
they had peopled it with a glorious com- 
pany of souls made perfect, and they had 
thought out rules by which men might 
come to the inward vision and possession 
of it. Their conceptions and imagina- 
tions of this spiritual world made a mag- 
nificent imaginative inheritance, which 
soul after soul enjoyed, and made more 
splendid, century after century, till man’s 
conception of splendor ceased to be spir- 
itual. As far as any one thought at all, 
during some centuries of humanity, he 
or she thought of this spiritual kingdom. 

Those men who thought this life a 
little thing, and desired to give it up so 
that they might seek that other life, “to 
be with Christ, which is far better,” to 
become what is called religious contem- 
platives, could always, if they chose and 
could endure it, enter societies of men 
similarly minded. 

There are and have always been two 
ways by which the monk can tread to 
perfection and come to know his higher 
nature; both are difficult and painful, 
and the religious in many cases made use 
of both. There is the way of the monas- 
tery with its moderately severe routine 
of worship, manual work, scanty food 
and frequent religious observance, en- 
dured by many together as directed by 
trained minds long in religion, and ac- 
cording to an order imposed by author- 
ity over (perhaps) many religious 
houses; and there is the way of the 
hermit or anchorite, who lives a life 
much more hard in utter solitude, in a 
wild place, on an island in the sea, in a 
forest, on the top of a stone column, or 


in a cave on a hill; in some place, that is, . 


where there is nothing to come between 
his seeking soul and God. In the early 
days of the Church, the latter, the way 
of ascetic isolation, was the more com- 
mon. 

The almost immediate reward of all 
this beating down of self was an inward 


sweetness and happiness, gracious and 
consoling to all who felt it, a sort of ear- 
nest of spiritual treasures still to be given, 
a blessed faith and gladness, very beauti- 
ful, but yet dangerous, because its sweet- 
ness was apt to beget “an exceeding vain 
desire to speak of spiritual things : 
and even at times to teach them, rather 
than to learn”; and because it bore “a 
strong resemblance to the monk’s own 
desires and delights.” . It was necessary 
to persevere upon the way, past this 
stage, and the monk found that just when 
he had begun to attain to some strength 
in God, beyond this stage, not long, that 
is, from his entering religion, the sweet- 
ness and gracious consoling happiness 
ceased; the religious seemed to be in 
what was called a darkness or a dryness, 
“the which to them,” as St. John of 
Yepes says, “is passing strange, as every- 
thing seems topsy-turvy.” This state of 
stypticity was an anxious and frightful 
state, in which the individual felt himself 
shut off and kept from the service of God 
in spite of his longing to do so. A great 
saint explains that this state occurs when 
the properties and strength of the senses 
are withdrawn from mind and body and 
transferred to the soul; and that the mis- 
ery caused by it is by reason of the nov- 
elty of the change. The misery is acute 
and horrible, it is a feeling that God has 
deserted the sufferer and a dread that He 
has done so in wrath at some sin com- 
mitted. 

The next step in spiritual progress is 
generally vouchsafed as a gift not won 
by labor. It comes as a refreshment to 
the soul still puzzled in the darkness, and 
it appears as a fire of-the love of God, 
snringing up warmly and brightly in the 
darkness, till the soul is “so sick for very 
love that she pants after God, like as did 
David.” It comes not all at once, but 
gradually, sometimes after many years, 
and leaves the soul more free upon her 
progress toward divine union. At this 
point the soul and the sensitive man have 
become one; since the sensitive man has 
acquired the spiritual longings of the 
soul. The united being is ready to un- 
dergo the second or greater night of 
purging, “which is a fierce and terrible 
making naked, a stripping of powers, af- 
fections and senses, leaving the mind 
dark, the will stranded and the memory 
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void,” and the desires of the soul in 
blackest misery, because of her foulness 
and the excessive splendor of the divine 
light now poured on her. In this dark 
night the soul is purged of its foulness as 
the fire of the divine love gradually takes 
hold upon it and illumines it, until, to the 
very few perfected souls, it is granted to 
be made one with the divine love, when 
the soul enters a state of ecstasy so in- 
tense that those who have attained it 
speak of it as union with God and par- 
taking of the divine nature. 

It is perhaps necessary to say that the 
monk was not always so far removed 
from the world that his life was abnor- 
mal, useless, starved, remote from human 
experience, and feverish. Many, but not 
all of the great contemplatives, have lived 
lives of intense earthly activity, wrestling 
with kings and nobles, founding schools, 
colleges and religious houses, administer- 
ing estates, ruling brotherhoods, attack- 
ing heresies, rooting out error, and in all 
things trying to make the outer earthly 
nature active for good, as active as the 
figure of Christ, who drove out the 
money changers, and washed the feet of 
His disciples, and gave the multitude 
food. They strove to make themselves 
vessels of Christ, exponents of the spirit 
of Christ, and they sought Christ’s cross 


cheerfully, wherever it might be found. 


most heavy, in the world, the monastery 
or the wilderness. 

The idea that inner and outer corre- 
spond, and that an act on the earthly plane 
has its reflection in the spiritual king- 
dom, never very distant from the reli- 
gious mind, inspired many minds not in 
religion and led to another kind of con- 
templative life, of which the very noble 
speculation, a noble madness as it is now 
called, became most noble at about the 
time when the religious houses were ceas- 
ing to attract the finer kinds of thinker. 
I do not know what led to this decline of 
the ‘religious houses, if there was a de- 
cline, as some doubt. Perhaps the world 
became more attractive, as more of its 
wonders were revealed, or perhaps the 
machine of the monastery was worn out, 
was not big enough for the minds now 
pressing into the world on their march to 
union with the divine mind. But the Ref- 
ormation came, and a sea of spiritual en- 
ergy which would otherwise have past 
thru the religious houses, past over them ; 
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and after that had happened, and until 
much more had happened, the alchemist, 
not the monk, is perhaps the typical reli- 
gious thinker. 

The alchemists had very real chemical 
knowledge; but it is generally best to in- 
terpret their language spiritually. The 
names of the processes show that the al- 
chemist, like the religious contemplative, 
knew all the steps of the road to the di- 
vine nature. Each process corresponds 
with a step known by the religious. 

The processes were calcination, or pur- 
gation of the stone, or the initial steps of 
the religious life. Dissolution, or the 
Black State, the misery of the first night 
of the soul. Separation of the subtle and 
gross or the first kindlings of divine love. 
Conjunction or the mixing of the ele- 
ments. Putrefaction, or the dying of the 
earthly nature. Congelation, or white- 
ness, the sign of success. Cibation, an 
excess of the Congelation and sublima- 
tion, or glittering whiteness. Fermenta- 
tion, the mixing of alchemical earth and 
water, and Exaltation, or accomplish- 
ment. 

Some think that a few of the greatest 
alchemists did really attain to exaltation, 
in their souls and experiments alike, and 
found the incorruptible gold and trans- 
muted metals with it, and became them- 
selves immortal, so that they live still 
somewhere. Whether it be so or not, 
alchemy gave a way of life to many 
noble men of fine intellect, and the 
world’s mind is finer because of it; but 
gradually, with the growth of mind and 
the multiplication of experiment and 
modes of action, as the world and man 
grew larger together, three or four 
alchemists working independently dis- 
covered facts which made much of their 
belief untenable. Very unjustly, people 
made use of these facts to throw con- 
tempt on the whole science. The spirit- 
ual side of alchemy, which had certainly 
been growing dimmer as the experi- 
mental side became more interesting, was 
now forgotten or ignored, people began 
to speak of alchemists as charlatans and 
bunglers, who hid their ignorance under 
a symbolism of Green Lions, Red Drag- 
ons and Baths of Mary. The natural 
philosopher, who corresponded with the 
Royal Society, seemed, on the whole, the 
two being compared, a much safer, more 
desirable figure. The natural philoso- 
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pher’s study had none of these symbols 
about it. * No lion shall be found there, 
nor any ravenous beast shall go up there- 
on,” they exclaimed, quoting Isaiah, ‘but 
the redeemed shall walk there.” The 
best alchemists were too scientific to 
maintain an impossible position, and 
modern chemistry began when they sur- 
rendered. Alchemy was put upon the 
shelf, as a part of the lumber of the 
world’s brain. It has only quite recently 
been restudied as a spiritual way. 

When alchemy came to the ground, 
thought ceased to be religion. Thought 
began to undermine religion as it had 
undermined alchemy ; and altho much of 
Christianity remains, it is not now a light 
illuminating the multitude. 

Nowadays the Universal Church is 
shattered and the Universal Art con- 
temned. There is no longer any great 
idea common to the mind of Europe; the 
uncommon mind can no longer make 
himself intelligible to the common mind ; 
the two kinds of mind talk different lan- 
guages, and the uncommon mind, trying 
to express himself, must invent his own 
creed, consecrate his own symbols and 
imagine his own ritual. He cannot sit in 
the sun of a common faith; he strikes a 
light from his own box of matches, and 
has the pleasure sometimes of being tak- 
en for a star. : 

It is difficult to say who in this age 
can be called contemplatives, seeking 
union with the Divine Nature, tho all 
seek it somehow, according to their en- 
lightenment. It has been urged that 
artists are the people most like the reli- 
gious of past times; but all who set 
themselves to attain mental or spiritual 
power -take the three vows of the monk, 
and fight the rebellion of the alchemical 
sulphur, and walk the dark night, often 
enough. 

One is very doubtful of the artist’s 
claim. --Since the first chemists made an 
end of the last alchemists, and the first 
rebel brought the Church into question, 
artists have tried many ways to bring a 
way of peace to the soul of the world. 
We have. seen them inventing feverish 
creeds out of the welter of their own 
emotionalism, and regarding their own 
intellects as the divine things, and taking 
it upon themselves to judge and to ap- 
portion’ praise and blame; we have seen 
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them seif-indulgent and experimental, 
turning from some ways and trying oth- 
ers, eating out their hearts, while “the 
Devil and their own fancy,” as St. John 
of the Cross says, “play fantastic tricks 
upon their souls.” All ways must be 
tried; a soul upon her road to the divine 
nature gets her strength from retrieving 
false steps, and art as a way of self- 
perfection is as difficult as any other and 
as manly. Perfect art is an expression 
of a perfect humanity, and a man wrest- 
ling with the world, so that he may come 
to know and to utter wisdom and beauty, 
has to fit himself, body and mind, to 
perfect his tabernacle, by hardness and 
light, and unceasing exercise, as a dwell- 
ing place for the vision. Whatever lim- 
its the man limits the art; the art is the 
man; the perfect art is the perfect man. 

But looking at the art of this time, one 
can see very little that can be called the 
work of a religious contemplative, or the 
fruit of deeply devout feeling in a manly 
mind, There is a great deal of power, a’ 
good many ‘feverish creeds and curios- 
ities, some careful and rather dreary 
looking out upon the world, with an eye 
on its weak spots, and in the finer souls 
there is a noble but sad resignation, as 
tho all ways have been tried, and this 
world is all, with nothing beyond, and 


‘this world no such wonder, but a place 


of headache and vulgarity, of stupid and 
cruel doings, with the grave at the end, 
and widowhood and orphanage.two dec- 
orations of it. There is in nearly all art 
of the time a want of anything that will 
feed the soul. 

It is better to deny with brave men and 
to question with active men than to com- 
ply with hens and be at peace with the 
rabbits ; but denying and questioning do 
not feed what is best in man, any more 
than a looking out upon the world, with a 
hard and critical eye, or with a receptive, 
uncritical eye. Art has failed to supply 
the soul of this time with necessary food. 
It offers nothing to the soul, nothing 
glorious like the food offered by the 
monk, or great like the food offered by 
the alchemist. If we could imagine a 


heaven made up of public libraries and 
post-impressionism we should probably 
reject it. 

Since the monk, the chemist, the nat- 
ural philosopher and the artist have 
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ceased or failed to provide a way for the 
multitudes desiring spiritual peace, and 
since, looking round society, it is difficult 
to see any body of men offering a new 
way, the question arises, what does it 
matter? Why should we bother about 
the kind of spiritual help obtainable from 
the ages’ typical religious thinker? All 
this hunting for a guide, or master pilot, 
some one to trust in and to follow, leaves 
one no more certain ; for the philosopher 
of one year is the charlatan of the next. 
Like the cleric in Browning’s play we 
have all known five and thirty leaders of 
revolts, and one knows not how many 
last words of Mr. Baxter. Inner peace, 
tranquil happiness, the possession of the 
spirit and all the spiritual gifts are not to 
be got by reading the new book and 
listening to the old fossil. If we want 
them, they are within ourselves, here and 
now, near the surface or not as the case 
may be, waiting to glorify our work here 
whatever it may be ;.and we can get them, 
if we want them, as they have been got 
in the past, by the contemplative man. 
We know that the contemplative man got 
them, and what he did we can do. We 
can get them ourselves by trying for 
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them and paying the price, and in no 
other way. And what is the price? The 
monk and the alchemist paid themselves, 
and got, as they declared, God, for the 
price paid. For the same price really 
paid down, without haggling, we can 
have the same reward. When we come 
to look at the price paid and to ask, “Can 
we pay this? Is it really worth it?’ we 
realize more the heroism and the nobil- - 
ity of those old dead thinkers, who paid 
the price, centuries ago: 

“Casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.” ' 

That was the price paid, and it was 
paid very cheerfully by thousands of 
earthly men and women, who were the 
happier for paying it. And if we, whose 
lives are so much wider and finer than 
theirs, will pay that price, not leavirig the 
world as they did, but making the world 
our monastery, and our work our labora- 
tory, we, too, shall attain their Union 
and touch our fellows with Incorruptible 
Substance. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Commercial Arbitration: A Hopeful 
Outlook 


BY CHARLES L. BERNHEIMER 


[Since its inception, some fifty or sixty matters of dispute brought before the Chamber of 
Commerce Arbitration Committee have been settled either by informal hearing as described in 
the following article, or thru conciliation.—EprTor.] 


HEN the New York Chamber 
of Commerce turned its atten- 
tion to commercial arbitration, 

the fundamental and controlling purpose 
was to find a remedy for the law’s de- 
lays, which President Taft, before his in- 
auguration and many times since, de- 
clared “Amounts in many cases to a de- 
nial of justice.” In the final analyses one 
could hardly be charged with overstate- 
ment in saying that the law’s delays are 
at the bottom of many of our present 
civic, political and economic disorders. 
During the one hundred and forty 
years of its existence, the Chamber of 


Commerce has attempted to provide com- 
mercial arbitration in three distinct ways: 
The first failed because no method to en- 
force the award was provided; the other 
two because they attempted too much, for 
the promoters had in mind a Court of 
Commerce for merchants exclusively, 
fashioned after the Old World Handels- 
gerichte and Tribunaux de Commerce. 
Differences in laws, customs and view- 
points made such a scheme impracticable 
in our country. 

A more modest attempt seemed in or- 
der and quite within the realm of prac- 
ticability. The controlling features of 
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the plan now in operation under the zgis 
of the Chamber of Commerce, are the 
following : 

First: Strict adherence to the provisions of 
the Code of Civil Procedure as found, and 
acceptance of their opportunities and obliga- 
tions. 

Second: Formal submission of the dispute, 
strictly in accordance with the formalities and 
safeguards prescribed by the existing law. 

* Third: Provision for a list of official arbi- 

trators. 

Fourth: Waiver of the revocation provision 
in the law:* we are, of course, aware that 
there is still some question as to whether this 
right to revoke can be waived, but dependence 
has been placed upon the honor of those sub- 
mitting to a tribunal instituted by and com- 
posed of fair-minded, public-spirited fellow 
‘merchants. - Nothing in our experience has 
yet occurred to lessen this faith. 

These are some of the things the New 
York Chamber’s system actually accom- 
plishes: - 

It saves money, time and trouble to the 
merchant, law office and State. It sup- 
plies “technical” skill for judicial deci- 
sions because, with the large membership 
of the Chamber (covering practically 
every phase of business and commercial 
life) the disputants can select arbitrators 
specially familiar with the technical and 
industrial data of the specific business in- 
volved. 

It affords a medium for conciliation: 
The antagonism present ina lawsuit is 
lacking. Instead there is in the attempt 
at arbitration itselfi—a recognition of and 
respect by each side for the other’s con- 
tention, In the atmosphere of open- 
mindedness thus created, an amicable ad- 
justment is frequently reached without 
actual arbitration. 

It assures an absolutely impartial 
award—one that commands the respect 
of the disputants, the courts and the 
legal profession. 

It establishes commercial equity: It 
applies the rule of reason to the actual 
facts, and it renders an award that is final 
and binding, one that has the force and 
effect of @ Supreme Court decision. It 
admits of the disposal of a dispute within 
a short time, sometimes within twenty- 
four hours after it arises. 





*In substance the New York Law today permits 
either party to the dispute to revoke or withdraw 
from arbitration, by making such request in writing 
any time prior to the closing of the hearing. This 
seems unfair. It enables one of the parties to with- 
so when he finds the evidence developing against 
im. 
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It offers the disputants the opportunity 
to select their own court, judge and jury ; 
to designate the time of trial and hear- 
ing. They ‘may, before the arbitrators 
selected by them, subpena witnesses and 
compel the production of books and pa- 
pers as they could in a court of law. 

The number of cases that can be han- 
dled simultaneously by the Chamber is 
limited only by the number of arbitrators 
on the “official list,” and this may be ex- 
tended to include as many as fifteen hun- 
dred names. 

The procedure is exceedingly informal. 
Usually the parties communicate with the 
Chamber for information; then they are 
referred to the chairman of the arbitra- 
tion committee and supplied with a hand- 
book of arbitration. The chairman ar- 
ranges a meeting—with both parties, 
where possible—and, after hearing an ex- 
planation of the matter, endeavors to 
bring about a settlement “out of court,” 
if he can. In other. words, he attempts 
by conciliation to avoid both arbitration 
and litigation—as would a conscientious 
lawyer. And in a large number of the 
cases considered, such informal hearings 
have brought a satisfactory adjustment. 

If arbitration is finally determined 
upon, the parties decide thru which of 
the three methods available the arbitra- 
tion is to proceed. A formal submission 
signed by both parties is placed before the 
committee .on arbitration, which first 
judges whether or not the case ‘is one 
that they can handle. The rules permit 
them to decline a case for any reason that 
appears to them good and sufficient. 

The date of the hearing is set for a 
time that will suit all concerned—arbi- 
trators and disputants. It takes place in 
one of the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; the hearings and results are pri- 


-vate, and are inaccessible even to the 


members of the Chamber except by order 
of the arbitration committee, 

In proceeding the arbitrator is sworn 
in before a notary or justice of the court ; 
the arbitrator in turn places the witnesses 
under oath. The arbitrator then asks 
either of the parties to acknowledge the 
genuineness of the submission and to ex- 
plain the situation in his own way, just 
as he views it, and also to present any 
documentary evidence he desires, and, if 
he has witnesses, to produce them. After 
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the witnesses have been duly sworn, their 
testimony is taken. The same general 
method is followed in hearing the oppo- 
sition. An informal cross-examination, 
or any other form of investigation best 
suited, follows, of course with the assent 
of both parties, under the control of the 
arbitrator. The proceedings are taken 
down by a court stenographer, and the 
award, including disposition of the ex- 
pense item, is carefully worded and for- 
warded to both parties. When the sub- 
mission is handed in a deposit of $60 is 
required from each party. This serves 
to defray incidental expenses, such as 
stenographer’s fees, and $10 per day—the 
compensation of each arbitrator. . The 
arbitrator decides in his written award 
how this shall be paid and by whom. 
Any balance is returned to the parties. 

This ends the work of the Chamber. 

The law provides that the prevailing 
party may file the award with the Su- 
preme Court any time within,a year, and 
obtain judgment thereon. The court 
must confirm the award unless it is not in 
accord with the submission, or was ob- 
tained by fraud.or undue influence, or 
shows partiality ; or in case adjournments 
were, warranted and were refused. 
Should the award of the arbitrator con- 
tain errors that do not affect the merits 
of the decision upon the matters submit- 
ted, the court must modify or correct 
them. Ordinarily (invariably, so far in 
our experience) the award has been com- 
plied with without an application to the 
court. 

Arbitration by the Chamber is not lim- 
ited to its members. nor even to citi- 
zens of this country. It serves impar- 
tially every business man bringing to it 
his honest differences with another— 
whether he be a resident of this country 
or a foreigner, 

The Committee on Arbitration has been 
frequently asked concerning its attitude 
toward the legal profession. The citing 
of a case- submitted to the Chamber of 
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Commerce about a month ago will an- 
swer : 

The disagreement concerned lawyer’s fees 
a law firm could not collect from its client. 
Both the lawyer and the client submitted the 
case to the committee and were represented 
by attorneys who argued the case for them. It 
was determined in two hearings and both par- 
ties write that they cannot speak too highly 
of the patience, ability and fairness displayed 
by the arbitrators. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men are sympathetic in this arbitration 
work, keenly realizing, as they do, that 
a business man’s assets are quickly viti- 
ated by unsettled or pending lawsuits 
tying up his capital. 

If the national, state and municipal 
governments will encourage arbitration 
in some form similar to that instituted by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, by 
providing for arbitration of the disputes 
or differences arising between it and 
those furnishing supplies and labor, the 
number of bidders ‘will be vastly in- 
creased and the prices and terms neces- 
sarily become more favorable to the Gov- 
ernment. From Io to 20 per cent. can 
undovbtedly be saved in its operation in 
this manner. At present the number of 
bidders on contracts is reduced because 
the average competent merchant, thru 
business prudence, refuses to bid lest a 
dispute arise and leave him very little re- 
dress except thru a lawsuit. 

International commercial arbitration 
on its broadest basis seems a fair possi- 
bility: a system whereby the award ren- 
dered by a Chamber of Commerce of one 
country will be accepted and enforced by 
that of any other signatory to this agree- 
ment—as court decisions in one country 
are respected by the courts of any other 
country with which it is at peace. 

In its very simplicity of procedure 
lies a great part of the strength of our 
plan; for the legal technicalities that, to 
the layman’s mind so often obscure the 
real issue in litigation, are entirely lack- 
ing: 


New Yorx City. 



















hensive survey of the year’s output 

of children’s literature is impossible 
to give. Nor is it the object of THE 
INDEPENDENT to do more than to exam- 
ine the field in such a concise manner 
that the Christmas shoppers may not 
enter the book stores in complete igno- 
rance of what there is; may, at a glance 
down special lists, know what they can 
have to satisfy particular child interests 
and tastes. The books are much as they 
were last year, with the addition of the 
boy scout stories. The serjes flourish as 
ever, and there is a tendency on the part 
of publishers to list their fiction at one 
dollar, inasmuch as the enormous sales 
of the inferior 50-cent book loom threat- 
eningly. The books of most worth are 
marked with a star (*). 


Books About Children’s Books 


*The Children’s Reading. Frances Olcott. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. a 1 
Story-Telling in School and Home. melyn N. Part- 
ridge and G. E. Partridge. New York: Sturgis 
& Walton Co. $1.25. 
Best Stories to Tell to Children. Sarah Cone Bryant. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
The Story Teller’s Bock. Alice O’Grady and Frances 
Throop. Chicago: Rand McNally Co. 75 cents. 
“Forgotten Books of the American Nursery. Rosatie 
alsey. Boston: Charles E. Goodspeed & 


0. $4. 
The Home Kindergarten. Nora A. Smith. Boston: 
Houghton Miffin Co. 75 cents. 


Why purchase the latest book, when 
there are so many old ones, tried and 
true? Miss Olcott, formerly of the 
Pittsburgh Library, has written just the 
treatise all parents and teachers should 
have; it is a guide to the best books and 
the best editions, as well as a sane, lucid 
discussion of the different: types of 
literature which children read. We have 
long needed such a helpful manual. 
Story-Telling in School and Home is 
purely the product of trained educators 
interested in the psychology of the sub- 
ject; part second consists of some retold 
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[* the limits of one article a compre- 
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stories. The art of the raconteur has 
been authoritatively considered by Mrs. 
Borst (Bryant) in several books, while 
in the present one she combines many of 
the excellent features of her former 
work, giving a selection of tales whose 
wording has been tested in the actual 
story hour. More modest in format, but 
of the same design, is The Story Teller’s 
Book, prepared by two teachers, and 
more nearly related, in choice of sub- 
jects, to the small child’s limited observa- 
tion. Its handling is sincerely done. 
For the reader interested in the old- 
fashioned story book read by our grand- 
parents, Miss Halsey’s thoro treatment 
of the American development of juve- 
nile literature will be indispensable. It 
is a volume of great value to the student, 
and has been published in sumptuous 
style, the type being of the most agree- 
able face. The line cuts are quaint, The 
story in the kindergarten is considered 
by Miss Nora Smith in a practical book- 


let which aims to reach the isolated 
home. 


Some Special Editions 


*The Big Book of Fables. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson. New York: 

M. Caldwell Co. $2.50. 
"Old Songs and Rounds for Little Children. Ar- 
ranged by Charles M. Widor. Pictures in color 


by Boutet de Monvel. New York: Duffield & 


Co. $2.25. 
Jolly Mother Goose Annual. Tlustrations by Blanche 
F. Wright. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25. 
*Esop’s Fables. llustrated in color by Arthur Rack- 
ham, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
*The_ Beard Birds. Adelia Belle Beard. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 
The Seashore Book. Stey and pictures by E. Boyd 


Smith. New York: oughton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
“A. History of France. H. E. Marshall. Tilustrated 
by A. Michael. New York: Hodder 
Stoughton. $2.50. 
*The Sampo. James Baldwin. Illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth. New York: Scribner. $2.~ 


*Bold Robin Hocd and His Outlaw Band. Penned 
and pictured by Louis Rhead. Harper. $1.50. 


We most cheerfully recommend The 
Big Book of Fables, wherein Mr. Jer- 
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rold includes Atsop and La Fontaine, 
while Mr. Robinson illustrates the pages 
generously with line drawings of de- 
lightful imaginative scope. This is a 
veritable treasure house. 

Children’s songs are ever welcome in 
the home and ‘school. Fortunate the 
youngster who is given such a charming 
volume as that of French folk-songs 
illustrated by the inimitable Boutet de 
Monvel in delicate color and quaint 
decorations! The words of the songs are 
in French, but they have been adequate- 
ly translated. The music, is simple. 
Another large book which from cover to 
cover is rich in color is The Jolly Mother 
Goose Annual, containing the time hon- 
ored jingles, with pictures on every page. 
The artist wisely keeps her drawing free 
of much detail. 

The Beard Birds afe most clever; they 
are to be cut out. “each bird printed on 
a card the prevailing color of the bird.” 
With water color and paste, therefore, 
the child is given an idea of the bird 
next best to seeing the live thing. Much 
information is presented in the accom- 
panying text preceding each card. Boards 
of Education have endorsed the method. 
The scope of Mr. Smith’s Seashore Book 
is good, but the execution is not what 
it should be; the pictures are too pale 
and commonplace, the story too trite. 
Where is his humor of the “Noah’s Ark” 
days? 

Among the large books. to be welcomed 
by the young history lover is Marshall's 
France, well printed, with wide margins 
and clean type. The narrative also is 
direct in style, while there are helpful 
marginal notes on everv page. The color 
plates are adequate in conception, but 
poorly reproduced. For boys, James 
Baldwin has done some of his best re- 
telling of legends. A delightful collec- 
tion of tales from the Kalewala is his 
offering this year, and the Finnish heroes 
and heroines are as absorbing as those 
of Norway and Greece. 

Another artist has likewise turned 
writer, for Louis Rhead’s “Robin Hood,” 
while it will never replace Howard Pyle’s 
version, is nevertheless sure of a wide 
audience, for it is told with verve and 


the line drawings have the very breath 
of the forest. 
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Reprints 


‘The Complete Nonsense Book. Edward Lear. 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.50. 
“All the Tales from Shakespeare. 
mb, and H. S. Morris. 
Philadelphia: J. 


New 


Charles and Mary 
2 vols. With plates 
in color. Lippincott Co. 
$1.75 each. 
Gulliver’s Voyages to 
Jonathan Swift. Illustrated by A. Staynes. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.25. 
Gulliver's Travels. Swift. Edited by Anna Tweed. 
(Golden Books for Children Series.) Illustrated 
by Dan S. Groesbeck. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.20 
‘Mrs, Leicester’s School, Charles and Mary Lae. 
Illustrated by heer 9 Green. New York: E 
Dutton & Co. $1.6 
Alice’s Adventures in oe and Through the 


Lilliput an 4, Brobdingnag. 


Looking-Glass. Lewis Carroll. [Illustrated by 
Elenore P. Abbott. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1. 

“The King’s Story Book. Edited by Sir George 
Laurence Gomme. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $1.25. 

*The Call of the Wild, Jack London, Illustrations 


by Paul Bransom. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. ae 

*The Bards’ Christmas Carol. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Illustrated by Katharine R. Wireman. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


The Gorgon’s Head. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. | 
The Golden Touch. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Little Women; or, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. L-ouisa 
M. Alcott. Illustrated from Photogravhs of 
Scenes in the Play. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Boys A Other Countries. Bayard Taylor. _ Illus- 
trated by F. S. Coburn. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2. 

The Water-Babies. Charles Kingsley. 
Brown & Co. $1.25. 

How vividly we remember our small 
Lear Nonsense Book, but here is one 
beyond vouthful dreams, for it is 
complete, which means that the editor 
has included new material! All the origi- 
nal funny pictures are included in this 
edition. 

Every year we are given the Lambs’ 
Tales in some new form, but the present 
two volumes would be difficult to equal. 
Not only are there the plays retold by 
Elia and his sister, but H.S. Morris has 
added the history dramas and others not 
treated by them. There are some very 
pleasing pictures, and the paper is of 
satisfactory quality for such thick books. 
Gulliver's Travels also is an atmual re- 
print; we recommend the Holt edition in 
preference to its competitor, for we are 
sure of the text, whereas Mr. Clifton 
Johnson believes in editing texts by chop- 
ping here and there. 

An altogether charming dress encloses 
the quaint story of Mrs. Leicester's 
School, which the Lambs wrote once as 
a “pot-boiler.” In Kate Greenaway 
fashion, the color pages only enforce the 
old-fashioned quality of the story. And 
mention of Kate Greenaway recalls to 


Boston: Little, 
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us that while we have not seen a copy, 


we have a record of the reissue of her 
Birthday Book for Children (Warne). 
' Alice in Wonderland is advertised as 
in new garb, because of the appropriate 
color plates by Elenor Abbott. But 
what’ the title page should have an- 
nounced was that the Tenniel pictures 
are likewise included. Who would dis- 
pense with those for all the later draw- 
ings made by others! 

A welcome reissue is The King’s 
Story Book, wherein the reigns of the 
English monarchs are pictured by his- 
torical romances of widespread fame. 
Lytton has drawn the character of Har- 
old; Scott that of Richard I; Shakes- 
peare of Henry V, and so on through 
the time of William IV, treated in Char- 
lotte Bronté’s “Shirley.” No young 
reader could do better than follow the 
course of reading suggested. 

Reaching the modern story, we note 
an attractive cover to Jack London’s 
most attractive dog narrative, The Call 
of the Wild. The pictures are in ac- 
cord with the loneliness and cold of the 
Yukon north, while the tale itself will 
ever remain one of the most beautiful of 
animal biographies. There is but one 
story to equal it, and that is “Bob, Son 
of Battle,” by Ollivant. 

An anniversary edition comes to us in 
the shape of The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Mrs. Wiggin writes delightfully to the 
book, paying tribute to. its twenty-six 
years of existence, and, in truth, the lit- 
tle story deserves continued success be- 
cause of its sweet, cosy spirit. The 
decorations are appropriate: 

We are not quite in sympathy with the 
issue of each of Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Tales in a separate slim booklet, even 
though the present stories are charm- 
ingly bound and clearly printed. The 
big book, containing the whole text, is 
very much better, and less expensive in 
the end. Duffield has published a sump- 
tuous Wonder Book, illustrated bv 
Maxfield Parrish. 

Christmas would scarcely be Christ- 
mas without Miss Alcott, and the re- 
issue of Little Women in one thick vol- 
ume marks the launching of the story as 
a play. Some who see the photographs 
of scenes from the play may become dis- 
illusioned. We much prefer the line 
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drawing used when we were young. 
Two other reprints are before us: the 
one, Bayard Taylor’s well known Bovs 
of Other Countries, which includes The 
Robber Region of Southern California; 
and Kingsley’s Water-Babies. 


Some Large Books 


Dutton’s Holiday Annual. oo by - ey Payne. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Caldwell’s Boys’ and y v4 at Home. 4 York: H. 
M. Caldwell Co. $1.7 

Chatterbox for 19!2. Wesien: Dana Estes & Co. $1.75. 

This Year’s Book for Boys. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1.50. 

Musical Dates for Little Pates, Isabel Stevens 
Lathrop. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

The ang ao and Dotty Darling. Story and Pictures 

Rose O’Neill. New York: George H. Doran 


A Cirletmee Party for Santa Claus. Ida M. Hunt- 
ington. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 75 cents. 

Live Dolls in Wonderland. Jose o Scribne Gates. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill $1.25. 

‘Twas the Night before Christmas. Cc. C. Moore. 
Pictures by * Willcox Smith. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin $1.00. 

The Annual is ever a special feature 
in the children’s realm, tho it is not rep- 
resentative of the best writing or of the 
latest technique. One of the most cred- 
itable is Dutton’s Holiday Annual—in 
its 25th issue. For some years Cald- 
well has issued the Boys’ and Girls’ at 
Home, with cheerful outside covers and 
with varied inside content. The stories 
and poems are not, however, of the 
quality we would recommend, even tho 
there is an effort to cater to the playful 
and imaginative side of the young. As 
for Chatterboxr—an ancient friend-it is 
a den of melodramas such as our fathers 
used to have and to hide. The pages are 
always cramped in print; the illustrations 
always crude and bold. But no one 
would give up the familiar figure of this 
book. Nevertheless, some of the libra- 
ries look at it suspiciously. Save it from 
the scalpel! 

This Year's Book for Boys is just an- 
other of the kind, with an effort to be 
timely. None of the recognized authors 
of juvenile books is represented on the 
contents table. but the spirit of adventure 
seems to be taken care of in a sufficiently 
authoritative way. There is a great deal 
of the war spirit dominant, while Claude 
Grahame-White takes care of the aero- 
plane as an instrument of warfare. 

Music lovers will find enjoyment in 
Musical Dates for Little Pates. The idea 
is a good one, and the pen sketches are 
comical. The biographical verses are not 
always clever, but each page contains a 
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“PRAY MORE EARNESTLY,” QUOTH ROBIN 
From Louis Rhead’s “Robin Hood” (Harper & Bros.). 


surprisingly large amount of informa- 
tion. The book is simply a trick, how- 
ever, and we would have welcomed 
much more a concise, vivid story of each 
musician’s life. 
The Kewpies need little introduction ; 
like the Brownies, they have entered 
every household. And like the Brownies, 
the verses descriptive of their antics be- 


come very monotonous after a time. The 
tault with the Kewpies is their naked 
similarity; each little Brownie, on the 
other hand, possesses an individuality. 
Any book dealing with Santa Claus 
meets with our approval, and A Christ- 
mas Party for Santa Claus, with a child’s 
efforts to entertain Kris Kringle, is full 
of the wild experiences usually piled in 
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the pseudo-fairy tale. The book is told 
with no art, but with sincerity and 
amusing inventiveness. The Live Dolls 
in Wonderland is a story that will read- 
ily win its way in the nursery. 

Dr. Moore’s ’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas is as classic a bit of Yuletide 
cheer as we can find. While we are not 
particularly imprest by Miss Wilcox 
Smith’s decorations, nothing can harm, 
and certainly time cannot stale such 
jingles. The mere reading of them— 
and they allow of dramatic interpreta- 
tion—sends expectant thrills mto the 
youngster’s being. 


Books Based on Literary and Art 
Sources 


hee a English Kings. Thomas Carter. New 

York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. 

Stories of Shakespeare’s English History Plays, H. 
A, Guerber. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

“Historic Poems and Ballads. Rupert S. Holland. 

,, Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs Co. $1.50. 

The Children’s Longfellow. Alice Massie. Illustrated 
by E. S. Farmer. New York: Hodder & Stough- 

_ ton. 75 cents. 

Famous Pictures of Real Boys and Girls. 
M. Bryant. New York: John Lane Co. $1.25. 
Stories from Old English Romance. Joyce Pollard. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. 


It has always been our firm 
conviction that the best method 
of retelling Shakespeare was so 
to combine direct narration with 
chosen excerpts as to make the 
child at an early age familiar 
with the original. Such a meth- 
od is that adopted by Thomas 


Lorinda 


Carter in his Shakespeare's 
English Kings. The conse- 


quence is that the readers find 
Shakespeare himself not so diff- 
cult of understanding, after all, 
especially in comparison with 
H. A. Guerber’s painstaking and 
uninspired analyses of the big 
chronicle plays. 

Some of the best ballads in 
English have been gathered to- 
gether in a most commendable 
anthology by Rupert S. Holland, 
and each one is preceded by a 
lucid description of the event 
thus poetized. Beginning with 
“The Destruction of Senna- 
cherib,” it goes thru Whitman’s 
“OQ Captain! My Captain!” 
There is a wide stretch of his- 
tory from “Chevy Chase” to 
“Marching thru Georgia” and 
“Dixie.” Such is the scope of 
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this book, deserving a richer cover. 

So simple is Longfellow in most of 
his work, that it seems almost an act of 
impertinence to turn some of his narra- 
tive poems into prose narratives. This is 
what Alice Massie has done, but we are 
glad to see that now and again she quotes 
the original. There are color plates, 
showing some feeling, the work of E. S. 
Farmer. 

The famous reproductions included in 
Famous Pictures of Real Boys and 
Girls ably abet the text in emphasizing 
how continually artists of every clime 
resort to child study. The author of this 
suggestive little book calls attention to 
the fact that in painting such portraits 
a partnership must have existed—of the 
most fascinating sort—between the wee 
sitter and the man before the easel. Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Dutch, German and Eng- 
lish lads and lassies peep forth from 
world-renowned canvases, and as for 
America, who can forget Whistler’s “At 
the Piano,” or Chase’s “Portrait of a 
Girl” ?, 

Stories from Old English Romance is 
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a slim collection of fascinating tales which 
have their counterpart in English litera- 
ture. In every instance we are of the 
opinion that such a book will direct the 
young reader to the source where added 
interest and culture are to be had. The 
more of such collections we have, the 
better. 


Biography and History 


*Heroes and Heroines of English History. Alice S. 
Hoffman. Llustrated by Gordon Browne. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

The English History Story-Book. Albert F. Blaisdell 
and Francis K. Ball. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 75 cents. 

*Froissart’s Chronicles for Young People. M. G. 
Edgar. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. John Buchan. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The Story of Nelson. UHarold F. B, Wheeler. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. 

Through Great Britain and Ireland with Cromwell. 
H. E. Marshall. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 75 cents. 

Through Europe and Egypt with Napoleon. H.,. E. 
Marshall. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
75 cents. 

*Story-Lives of Our Great Artists, Francis Jameson 
Rowbotham. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$1.35. 
Ten Girls from History. Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $2. 
Brave Deeds of American Sailors, Robert B, Duncan. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 
True Tales of Arctic Heroism in the New World. 
Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Studies from Italian History, G. E. Troutbeck. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.30. 

*Little-Known Sisters of Well-Known Men. Sarah G. 
Pomeroy. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 

Life Stories, for Young People. Translated from the 
German by George P. Upton. [Gods and Heroes; 
Achilles; The Argonautic Expedition and the La- 
bors of Hercules; Ulysses of Ithaca; General 
“Chinese” Gordon; David Livingstone; Stanley’s 
Journey through the Dark Continent; Emin Pasha. ] 
Chicago: A, C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents each. 

Noted Speeches of Webster, Calhoun and Clay. Lilian 

Briggs. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 

cents. 

The Boys’ Parkman. Louise S. Hasbrouck. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

South Africa’s Story. H. E. Marshall. New York: 
F, A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. 

Australia’s Story. H. E. Marshall. New York: F. A. 
Stokes Co. 75 cents. 

India’s Story. H. E. Marshall. New York: F. A. 


Stokes Co. 75 cents. 
Canada’s Story. H. E. Marshall. New York: F, A. 
Stokes Co. 75 cents. 
’ John and Betty’s Scotch History Visit, Margaret Wil- 
— Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co 
1.25. 


A royal cover invites one to look in- 
side of Heroes and Heroines of English 
History, and there is a long list of bril- 
liant characters written about, from 
Caradoc to General Gordon and Flor- 
ence Nightingale. Were we writing a 
hook of this sort, we should at the end 
of each section tell the young reader 
where to turn for further matter on the 
same subject. Do we ever forget our 
first reading of “Scottish Chiefs” or 
“The Last Days of Bruce”? Is there 
any treatment of the Maid equal to Mark 
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Twain’s “Joan of Arc”? The present 
volume, however, is an excellent gift for 
the tenth year mind, and we need to 
praise the pen drawings in preference to 
the color plates, of Gordon Browne, Of 
a simple and more class-room type is 
The English History Story-Book, which 
the authors intend as a supplementary 
reader for the fourth and fifth grades. 

Froissart’s Chronicles are prepared 
for young readers by M. G. Edgar, based 
on Lord Berner’s translation. There is 
a satisfactory introduction, which fur- 
nishes the proper historical setting. This 
is a very worthy book, but in preference 
we would take Lanier. A peculiar treat- 
ment of biography is that in John Bu- 
chan’s Sir Walter Raleigh, a life told in 
eleven stories. “As the author states in 
his preface, “tho I have invented some 
of the characters, all that they tell us 
really happened, and most of the little 
incidents and speeches will be found re- 
corded in old books.” Is not this in a 
way a perversion of a form which should 
not be perverted? We are warm for the 
historical romance, but we are also intent 
on finding some worthy biographies for 
children. This is neither one nor the 
other. 

The Story of Nelson, on the other 
hand, is a dignified treatment of a great 
man. In a foreword, the author places 
himself as a careful and thoro student of 
the period, and the book contains much 
that will interest older readers, as well as 
much—for instance the intercourse be- 
tween Nelson and Lady Hamilton—that 
the young reader should not know. The 
book is copiously illustrated. 

The two small stories of Cromwell and 
Napoleon are concise and inclusive. The 
treatment will do much to further the 


youthful student’s interest in special 
periods. The books contain pictures and 
maps, 


There is no more fascinating volume 
than Rowbotham’s Story Lives of Our 
Great Artists. Each biography is care- 
fully developed and presents a most 
graphic canvas of the social atmosphere 
surrounding the individual men, The 
section on “Sir Joshua Reynolds” is 
deeply entertaining, and when one has 
read thru Gainsborough, Romney, Mor- 
land, Turner, Constable, Landseer and 
Watts, one has obtained a very satisfac- 
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tory stretch of the history of English 
art. All these men were constantly in 
touch with the most brilliant figures of 
the day. Following her plan in former 
volumes, Kate Sweetser’s Ten Girls 
from History contains striking anecdote, 
especially in the account of Queen Vic- 
toria. Did you ever hear of Afachique, 
or Eliza Lucas, or Madeleine de Ver- 
chéres, or Adrienne de Lafayette? These 
are some of the girls she writes about, 
together with some more familiar. 

A graphic way of -illus- . 
trating the growth of the 
navy and of emphasizing 
the chief characteristics of 
the American attitude is to 
read such a survey as 
Duncan’s Brave Deeds of 
American Sailors. For 
fortitude, courage and dar- 
ing no better. stories can be 
selected than those dealing 
with Paul Jones, Captain 
Lawrence, to say nothing 
of Hobson and Dewey. 

The hardships of Arctic 
exploration are breathless- 
ly described by Maj.-Gen. 
A. W, Greely in his book 
on the subject. The author 
claims that these tales “are 
neither figments of the 
fancy nor embellished ex- 
aggerations of ordinary 
occurrences. They are ex- 
act accounts of unusual 
episodes of Arctic service, 
drawn from official relations and other 
accurate sources.” Franklin, Kane, 
Sonntag, Tyson and others are the Arc- 
tic heroes; not Peary or Cook. 

The author who last year described 
Westminster Abbey for children this 
year has a book of Stories from Italian 
History, and claims that it is nothing 
more than desultory reading on the sub- 
ject, as a means of opening the doors 
for further reading of Italian history. 
The book is well illustrated. And we 
recommend Little- Known Sisters of 
Well-Known Men as an idéal series of 
biographical studies for the girl of fif- 
teen or sixteen. Literature becomes here 
a live subject. 


We can but mention the scope of the 
Life Stories for Young People, trans- 
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lated from the German by George P. 
Upton. Each year we are sent a batch 
of these small green books, and every 
year we marvel at the conciseness of 
their contents; there are forty-four vol- 
umes now ready—divided into four sec- 
tions, American explorers, historical and 
biographical, musical and legendary. The 
eight new subjects for this season are of 
varied interest. 

American history in literature is rep- 
resented in a collection of noted speeches 
by Webster, Clay and 
Calhoun; each statesman 
is given a_ biographical 
sketch, and each oratorical 
selection is representative 
of a crucial period in the 
Union’s struggle in the 
early days of slavery. Of 
course Webster’s Bunker 
Hill Monument Address is 
included. Four volumes 
will. constitute a_ series 
which the publishers have 
planned, 

Louise Hasbrouck has 
very judiciously made se- 
lections from Parkman’s 
historical works and put 
them in a serviceable vol- 
ume for boy readers. Notes 
are plentiful, and the ma- 
terial deals with Indians, 
Marquette, La Salle, Mont- 
calm, Wolfe and _ Fron- 
tenac. 

Another series of concise 
histories from the pen of H, A. Mar- 
shall is that which includes the story of 
Canada, India, Australasia and South 
Africa. In each instance the treatment 
of the narrative is thoro, while the pic- 
tures and maps add much of value. 

John and Betty’s Scotch History Visit 
is one of those ambitious attempts to 
sugar-coat an historical pill, but we are 
of the opinion that it is much easier to 
study out of a real study book than to 
a given such a sugar-coated nothing as 
this. 


Fairy Tales and Legends 
*The Book ef Saints and Heroes. Mrs. Lang. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. New York: ‘Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.60. 
Amy Steedman. New York; G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Our Island Saints. 
Saints and Heroes. George Hodges. New York: 
Henry Holt & “Co. $1.35. 
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New York: 
by Wilhelm Haufi. 


*The English Fairy Book, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.3 
Caravan Tales and Some Others. 
Translated by J. G. . New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.3 
Fir-Tree Pairy Book. Edited iby —— John- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $350. 
“Russian Wonder Tales. Translated by Post Wheeler. 
go by Bilibin. New York: The Century 


0. 
Wonder ie ‘of Old Japan. Alan Leslie Whitehorn 
Ifestrated by Shozan Obata. New York: Fred- 
Katharine Pyle. 


erick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 
Tales from Many Lands. New 
ork: P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Indian Fairy “Tales. Lewis Allen. oston: John W. 
Luce & Co. $1. 

The Fairies and the Christmas Child. Lilian Gask. 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Co. $2. 

Sky Island, L. Frank Baum. Chicago: Reilly & 

Illustrated _ by 


Britton Co. $1.25. 
Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
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The Mermaid’s Gift. Julia Brown. 

Nanee of a Enright. 

$1.25. . 

The 7a Bed. Gonsude Knevels. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Tales a Child cn "Read and Act. Lillian E. 

ixon. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 75 


cents. 
*Christmas Tales and Christmas Verse. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Jolly Calle: Swedish Fairy Tales. Helena Nyi 
Illustrations by Charles Folkard. _New Yor 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 


Fair 


— Field. 
—3 


Once Upon a Time Tales. Mary Stewart. Introduc- 
tion by Henry Van Dyke. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.25 

*Bill_the Minder. Witten and illustrated by W. 
—— Robinson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
3-50. 

Billy Popgun. Milo Winter. Illustrated’ by the au- 
thor. oston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$2. 
The yetehes Tales of India. Retold by Ellen C. Bab- 
bitt. New York: The Century $1. 
Folk Tales of the East and West. Toln Harrington 
Cox. Boston: Little, Brown & z. 
When_ Christmas Came Too Early. ° “Mabel Fuller 
Blodgett, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 


There is always a rare offering of 
fairy tales and legends—the supply seems 
inexhaustible. We note that Mr. Lange’s 
last editorial supervision was his wife’s 
Book of Saints and Heroes, a volume 
full of imagination and varied national 
color. This season three. volumes of 
Saints have come to our desk. Amy 
Steedman’s book is confined to the saints 
of Great Britain and Ireland, who are 
agreeably treated with the use of much 
dialog, while Dean Hodges’ ranges from 
the year 200 to the Middle Ages. 

If it were not for the red lettering in 
The English Fairy Book it would be an 
ideal gift for the imaginative child. Those 
who know anything of the history of 
Chap-books will recognize “Tom Hick- 
athrift” and “St. George and the Drag- 

* both of which were once sold for 
a penny apiece. With what a thrill of 
recognition did the reviewer come across 
an adequate translation from the German 
of Hauff’s Caravan Tales! The colored 
pictures are full of Oriental spirit. 

We have so often disapproved of Mr. 
Johnson’s editorial policy of trimming 


later embellished at will. 
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stories that The Fir-Tree Fairy Book 
must not be again assailed for that fault. 
In other respects Mr. Johnson is gener- 
ous and seems to be gracious to all coun- 
tries, his style being simple and direct. 
Alexander Popini has illustrated the tales 


satisfactorily. 
While secretary of the American Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg Mr. Post 


Wheeler collected and translated his’ 
Russian Wonder Tales; for them he 
asked the artist, Bilibin, to do the pic- 
tures, which are certainly foreign in tone 
and concept. The stories themselves are 
to the Russian nursery what Grimm is 
to the German nursery. 

Another national collection, illustrated 
by a native artist, is Wonder Tales of 
Old Japan, with Shozan Obata’s pic- 
tures. Japanese students, seated with 
Mr. Whitehorn around the “fire box,” 
used to tell him these stories which he 
In his preface 
he calls attention to ‘‘Momotaro, or the 
Little Peace Child,” as one of the most 
popular legends among the Children of 
the Sun. The folk element is strong in 
this book, and offers plentiful suggestion 
for the story-teller’s use. Miss Pyle is- 
sues another volume of fairy lore drawn 
from many sources, and her own illus- 
trations in line and color are reminiscent 
of her father’s style. The Norse story of 
“Butter¢up” is exciting but somewhat 
monotonous in the denseness of its hero, 
who finally proves his mettle. There is 
a delicacy of nature suggestion in Mr. 
Allen’s Indian Fairy Tales, greater in 
native excellence than the style of their 
telling ; in fact, the folklorist is constant- 
ly showing timidity, hence the story- 
writer is often held in abeyance. But 
the volume is to be recommended be- 
cause of the inherent grace in such a 
piece as “Pond Lilies.” 

The Fairies and the Christmas Child 
is tastefully illustrated by Willy Pogany; 
the end papers are charming and the type 
used is large and clear. As for Miss 
Gask’s story—a combination of elves and 
nymphs from all countries—it deals with 
a little boy who has special privileges 
because he was born on Christmas Day. 
The fantasy is mingled skilfully with the 
everyday life of Chris, who travels with 
his father. Mr. Baum’s Sky Island is a 
continuation of last year’s Sea Fairies, 
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only instead of plowing the deep his 
hero and crew sail thru the air. The 
make-up of the book is akin to its num- 
berless predecessors in line and in color. 
The initial story in Julia Brown’s The 
Mermaid’s Gift tells of a prince who is 
at first prevented from marrying a prin- 
cess because in her crown there is no 
spark from the North Star. There are 
‘six long tales in this attractively bound 
book, with many color plates. 

In The Wonderful Bed three children 
have an exciting trip among queer char- 
acters, very much as Alice has in Won- 
derland. It all begins in Aunt Jane’s old 
nursery with a canopied four-poster in 
it, and the style of narration is breezy 
and humorous. 
at the close are glad to be in port again 
after strenuous times with geese, hares, 
pirates and a knight-mare. The illustra- 
tions are by Emily Hall Chamberlin. 

Teachers will find Fairy Tales a 
Child Can Read and Act of service in 
the class-room. Such characters as Red 
Riding Hood, Blue Beard, Hansel and 
Gretel, Pinocchio and Alice are placed 
in simple dialogs which dramatize scenes 
from the stories themselves. The author 
claims that much may be done for the 
imagination and for the power of read- 
ing expressively by such a method. No 
more delightful compilation is published 
this vear than Eugene Field’s Christmas 
Tales and Christmas Verse. It is a most 
seasonable gift-book whose bold-faced 
type is agreeable to the eye. In the book 
of Swedish fairy tales, Jolly Colle, there 
is a charming moral in The Queen’s 
Necklace, and the use of it is most ar- 
tistically made. The book is a handsome 
importation, with brilliant full-page color 
work by Charles Folkard, full of ro- 
mance and fantasy. Mary Stewart’s 
Once Upon a Time Tales has an intro- 
duction by Dr. Van Dyke on the sig- 
nificance of the phrase, once-upon-a- 
time. In Bill the Minder, with its sump- 
tuous cover and with its reminder that 
it would like to appeal to all lovers of 
Peter Pan, there is much odd disporting 
in brush, pen and narrative by Mr. Rob- 
inson. In outward appearance this is one 
of the handsome books of the season. A 
very foolish little story is Billy Popgun, 
flat and strained in its affected imitation 
of Lewis Carroll; Milo Winter utterly 
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fails as a story-teller-and succeeds as an 
illustrator, for the pictures are full of 
the color’ and imagination which the 
story lacks. The Jataka Tales are drawn 
from. sources which indicate that they 
were known as early as the third cen- 
tury B.C.; they are Buddhistic in nature. 
The present re-telling by Ellen C. Bob- 
bitt has been recommended by Dr. Felix 
Adler, and the ethical meaning of such 
a story as “The Sandy Road” is evident ; 
the form is somewhat like the medie- 
val exemplar. The book is filled with 
silhouette pictures. Last season Mr. Cox 
published A Chevalier of Old France; 
this year his Folk Tales of East and 
West, belonging to the same Knighthood 
Series. We find in the new volume adap- 
tations and translations from the Swed- 
ish, early Middle English, old French 
and the Dutch version of “Sister Be- 
atrice” (a doubtful story for the young) ; 
there are likewise adaptations from 
Chaucer, Layamon, the Apocrypha and 
Anglo-Saxon. We recommend this vol- 
ume to those older students on the 
threshold of study in early English liter- 
ature. When Christmas Came Too 
Early is a pseudo-fairy tale which tells 
how a small boy makes the Yuletide 
hasten by tearing off the leaves of a 
magic calendar. 


Nature and Animal Life 


The Book of the Zoo. W. S. Berridge and W. P. 

_ Westell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Boy Fancier: A Manual of Domestic Pets, F. 
T. Barton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

"The Spring of the Year, Dallas Lore Sharp. Bos- 
ton: ‘Houghton Mifflin Co. 60 cents. 

“Winter. Dallas Lore Sharp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 60 cents. 

More Little Beasts of Field and Wood. William E. 
Cram. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20. 
*The Book of Woodcraft and Indian Lore. By Ernest 
Thompson. Seton. Illustrated by the author. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & 


_ &. $1.75. 
The Little King and the Princess True. Mary Earle 


Hardy. Chicago: Rand, McNally-& Co. $1.25. 
“Tell Me Why” Stories. C. H. Claudy. New York: 
_. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25. 

The Story of Lumber. Sara Ware Bassett. Philadel- 
phia: enn Publishing Co. 75 cents. 
Frank and Bessie’s Forester. Alice Lounsberry. New 

York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 


A complete history of the London 
Zoological Society’s Gardens in Regent’s 
Park has been published for children, and 
the narrative is striking,for it is not tech- 
nical, but takes up the various matters 
of the Zoo in a quite human way. Not 
many of us have had ambitions to han- 
dle wild animals, even tho we have 
dreamed of shooting them, but if The 
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Book of the Zoo is carefully read we 
might be able to unbox a tiger or break 
in a dromedary in the most approved 
fashion. 

The Boy Fancier will do as well for 
grown people, since domestic pets are for 
the entire family. No one deserves to 
keep animals unless some time is spent 
in learning something of their needs; 
this manual gives one serviceable infor- 
mation, believing that ‘ephemeral love 
for live-stock is of no use whatsoever.” 
The psychology of the field—of all na- 
ture, in fact —is well known to. Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Critics have accused him of 
sentimentalizing to the detriment of sci- 
entific truth, but The Spring of the Year 
and Winter are full of the quick obser- 
vation, the keen ear and the poetic ex- 
pression which make him agreeable read- 
ing. Such chapters as “Things to Hear 
This Spring,” “Is It a Life of Fear?” 
and “Things to See and Do This Win- 
ter” are full of these qualities. The little 
books will be a boon to the nature-lover. 

William E. Cram’s treatment of More 
Little Beasts of Field and Wood is per- 
sonal, showing what he has gleaned 
about wild deer, woodchucks, hares, wild 
cats, and so on, by careful observation. 
But that he is something more than a 
keen seer may be inferred by reading 
the preface and introduction. In The 
Book of Woodcraft Mr. Seton develops 
the principles set forth in his manual, 
“The Birchbark Roll.” 

I think it is always a mistaken idea 
that the plain, honest facts about the 
earth we live in are not of interest to 
children unless interwoven with little 
fictions. It irritated me—even trying to 
place myself in the mental attitude of a 
child of eight or nine—to have to listen 
to so much preparatory before reaching 
the mysteries and riches which are sug- 
gested in Mary Hardy’s The Little King 
and the Princess True, which attempts, 
under the guise of pseudo-fairy lore, to 
render an account of snow crystals, of 
polished pebbles, of ferns, of rock im- 
pressions, of limestone making, of rock 
formation, of stone growing, cave mak- 
ing and so on thru the romances of 
geology. To the story-teller, however, 
the plan may be suggestive; certainly the 
topics and the illustrations are of juve- 
nile interest and wonder. A volume of 
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much the same intent and purpose is C. 
H. Claudy’s “Tell Me Why” Stories, 
wherein is narrated how old Father 
Gravity works and how the earth and its 
forces have been conquered. 

Two books with indirect claim to be 
included in this section are Bassett’s The 
Story of Lumber, and Frank and Bessie’s 
Forester, by Alice Lounsberry, dealing in 
different ways with the same subject. 
The first, dedicated to Dallas Lore 
Sharp, tells the story of a boy sent forth 
with a forest outfit, so that his health 
might benefit and he might learn. If 
these books do not turn young ‘readers 
into lumbermen, at least they should rouse 
them into active interest for the subject 
of forest conservation. 


Inventions and the Useful Arts 


The Boy’s Playbook of Science. John Henry Pepper. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

The Boy’s Book of Modern Marvels. Charles J. L. 
Clarke. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$1.75. 

All About Ships. Lieut, Taprell Dorling. New York: 
Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

*The Romance of Submarine Enginecring. 
Corbin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


$1.50. . 

*The Curtiss Aviation Book. Glenn H. Curtiss and 
Augustus Post. New York: Frederick A, Stokes 
Co. $1.35. 

The Wireless Man: His Work and Adventures on 
Land and Sea. Francis A. Collins. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.20. 

Every Boy's Book of Hobbies. Cecil H. Bullivant. 
New York: Dodge Publishing Co. $1.50. A 
large volume suggesting workshop occupation of 
all kinds, and collecting of varied objects.) 

Girls’ Make-at-Home Things. Carolyn S. Bailey. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. (This 
and the following volumes are full of simple sug- 
gestions in which the scissors, the jack knife, and 
paste constitute an important part.) 

Boys’ Make-at-Home Things. Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Marian E. Bailey. New York: Frederick A. 


Thomas 
& Co. 


Stokes Co. $1.25. 

Harper’s Boating Book for Boys. Consulting editor: 
Charles G. Davis. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.75. (Everything a boy should know about 


boats; how to build them, how to sail them, and 
how to form a boat club. Many boat races are 
described.) 

The Wonder Workers. Mary H. Wade. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1. (The, fairies of the 
modern world are Luther Burbank among flowers; 
Helen Keller with touch; William George as a 
settlement worker; Edison with sound; Jane Ad- 
dams as a friend of the poor; Grenfell among 
the Labrador children; and Judge Lindsey in his 
juvenile court. An inspirational book, this!) 


One verily has to believe that the boy 
is father to the man when one reaches a 
consideration of the scientific books pre- 
pared for the use of youth. There are 
juvenile experts in every field nowadays ; 
there is no aviator who has not a million 
youthful eyes upon him, ready to follow 
his lead; there is no wireless operator 
who is not equaled in some things by a 
boy: with his apparatus rigged up on some 
roof. So that there is always sale for 
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books that appeal directly to the expert 
knowledge and experience of scientists of 
fourteen or thereabouts. 

Indeed, John Henry Pepper’s The 
Boy's Playbook of Science is a thoro phys- 
ics, together with kindred subjects, treat- 
ed in simple tho professional manner. 
Yet he who learns what this volume fully 
unfolds is ready for a stiff examination 
in some college class. Under the guise 
of play, the profoundest truths may be 
fathomed, is the author’s belief ; but his 
approach is ever of the straight, ‘simple, 
scientific kind. A rich gift for the boy. 
We also recommend the de- 

‘sign and purpose of C. J. L. 
Clarke’s The Boy’s Book of 
Modern Marvels, discussing 
broadly those achievements 
which help to make the effi- 
ciency of a city such as Lon- 
don. The wonders of the 
printing press vie with the 
triumphs of engineering, 
concrete building, bridge 
erecting and kindred topics ; 
in addition to which consid- 
eration is paid to fire, water, 
police, hospital and sanitary 
systems in London. With 
little variations, the same 
considerations can be paid to all large 
cities in America. There are photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

All About Ships is a fascinating book 
for boys nautically inclined. A_ real 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy, beginning 
with a survey of ancient and medieval 
craft, takes in turn thirty-one factors 
such as the modern cruiser, the modern 
battleship, torpedo vessels, the merchant 
marine, propelling machinery, ship build- 
ing and equipment, docks, signals and so 
on, discussing point after point with mi- 
nuteness and exactitude. Of equal ab- 
sorption is The Romance of Submarine 
Engineering, with illustrations and dia- 
grams. Here the subtitle sufficiently de- 
scribes its contents, offering “interesting 
descriptions in non-technical language of 
the construction of submarine boats, the 
salving of great ships, the recovery of 
sunken treasure, the building of break- 
waters and docks, and many other feats 
of engineering beneath the surface of the 
water.” And there is no one, young or 
old, who will not give warm welcome to 
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The Curtiss: Aviation Book, wherein are 
also included chapters on the future of 
the aeroplane in the army and the navy. 

An anecdotal treatment of The Wire- 
less Man is given in Francis A. Collins’s 
book ; this impresses one as being just a 
little too colorful in its romance. Never- 
theless, for so small a volume, it is full of 
the human and practical value of this vi- 
bratory marvel. 


Books of Play, Work and Fun 


Housckeeping for Little Girls. Olive Hyde Foster. 
New York: Duffield & Co. A cents. 
Work and Play for Little Girls. edwig Levi. New 
York: Duffield & Co. 75 cents. 


When Methes Lets Us Cut Pictures. 
Ida E. Boyd. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 75 cents. 

Playtime Games p at Boys and Girls. 
Emma C._ Dowd. * Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cents. 

Home Entertaining: Amusements for 

very One. William E. Chenery. 
Boston: Lothrep, Lee & Shepard 
Co. 75 cents. 

*Floor Games. H. G. Wells. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1. 

The Rocket Book. Peter Newell. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
*The Mary Frances Cook Book: Ad- 
ventures Among the Kitchen Peo- 
- ple. Jane Eayre-Fryer. Philadel- 
phia: John C. Winston Co. $1.2». 

*The Book of Winter Sports. Edited 
by J. C. Dier. The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


A book on domestic sci- 
ence is somewhat difficult 
reading for a grown person 
to fathom; we wonder how many young- 
sters—even tho they be girls—are going 
to stop to read the numberless sugges- 
tions of an excellently practical nature 
offered by Olive Foster in Housekeeping 
for Little Girls! There is not half the 
fun bothering over the correct ventilation 
of a room—however important—that 
there is in making toys out of empty 
matchboxes, bits of string and paper. 
There is much suggestion of the latter 
nature in Hedwig Levi’s Work and Play 
for Little Girls. But, after all, they are 
slim manuals. 

Among the fascinating implements 
most attractive to the nursery are the 
scissors. Ida E. Boyd’s When Mother 
Lets Us Cut Pictures will be popular on 
that account. But the style of the narra- 
tive and the quality of the verse are me- 
diocre and condescendingly chatty. The 
idea of combining the story with the oc- 
cupation is a good one; for instance, hav- 
ing children cut out bowls and tables 
while the “Three Bears” is being told. 
With the skill in the use of the scissors 
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there are offered more complicated de- 
signs. Necessarily the book is copiously 
illustrated with numberless models to be 
copied. What an excellent rainy-day 
book for the nursery! 

Emma C. Dowd offers much fun in her 
Playtime Games for Boys and Girls. Di- 
rections are given in the form of conver- 
sation. In many.cases the dialog that 
“pops” the question answers it in a line 
ortwo. An index makes the book of con- 
venient reference for all sorts of socia- 
bles. A volume to go well with this is 
William E. Chenery’s Home Entertain- 
ing, which will be the saving of many a 
‘party-giver who does not know what will 
amuse the children or grown-ups out for 
fun! All the world loves a trickster, and 
one finds himself with a certain prestige 
in a group when one can make a quarter 
mysteriously disappear up the sleeve, or 
when he can so cut a card as to be able 
to walk thru the card itself. 

We relished the reading of ,H. G. 
Wells’s Floor Games—which the publish- 
ers should have issued in smaller form 
so that fathers might carry it about in 
their pockets for ready reference. Says 
the author: “The jolliest indoor games 
for boys and girls demand a floor, and 
the home that has no floor upon which 
games may be played falls so far short of 
happiness.” Then in naive enjoyment of 
his own inventions and conceits Mr. 
Wells deliciously unfolds his schemes, 
giving suggestions to toy makers which 
they had better heed—or take a care! 

Newell’s The Rocket Book does not 
soar as high in its humor as a rocket; 
that is why, when the janitor’s son up- 
set a rocket in the cellar of an apartment 
house, shooting thru twenty-one stories 
and spreading havoc in its wake, we are 
not so thoroly amused as we once were 
over The Hole Book. Nevertheless, we 
are always entertained by Mr. Newell’s 
types of person in curved spines, starey 
eyes with a generous amount of white 
about them. 

A clever combination of practicality 
and fantasy is found in The Mary Fran- 
ces Cook Book; the kitchen utensils aid 
the heroine in making all sorts of good 
things. When the coffee pot and sauce- 
pan grow loquacious, there is no telling 
what delectable dish is going to be the 
result. Forty recipes are included in the 
text. There are marginal drawings. 
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Religious Books 


The Children’s Story Bible. Edited by Holland 
Thompson. New York: The Grolier Society. 
Stories from the Old, Old Bible. L. T. Mead. Lon- 

don: W. . Chambers. 

Jonah of Gath-Hepher. Edward A. ~* Marshall. 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 

The Castle of Zion. George Hodges. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Chats with Children of the Church. James M. Far- 
rar. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20. 
Eastover Paris. Margaret E. Sangster. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 
Prayers for Little Men and Women. John Martin. 

New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

The old-fashioned religious books are 
not so plentiful as they used to be; the 
cause most likely is that the reading done 
by the Sunday school boy or girl is not 
widely different from that done by the 
child outside; there is a tendency to en- 
courage the reading of the Bible so edit- 
ed as to remove the non-essentials which 
simply retard the child’s clear under- 
standing. The Grolier Society has pub- 
lished The Children’s Story Bible with 
an equal treatment of Old and New Tes- 
taments. The volume is filled with pic- 
tures illustrating the remade text. Mrs. 
L. T. Mead, in her Stories from the 
Old, Old Bible, attempts to reproduce the 
local color suggested by each of the 
books in the Old Testament. We dislike 
the method. 


The introductory remarks of Edward 
A. Marshall in the preface to his Jonah 
of Gath-Hepher sufficiently explains its 
scope, for he writes: “This volume is 
not intended to be an exposition of the 
book of Jonah. It is a story, perhaps for 
young people, using the life of the 
prophet as a basis and interweaving with 
it some of the customs of his time.” The 
author shows familiarity with the life of 
the people of Palestine, and with this 
knowledge he hightens the vividness of 
his text. George Hodge’s The Castle of 
Zion is a collection of twenty stories from 
the Old Testament. 

In Chats with Children of the Church 
Dr. James M. Farrar gives as many ser- 
mons as there are weeks in the year, and 
the subjects vary according to the human 
and ecclesiastical variations of the time; 
for instance, the minister always attempts 
to keep his: sermons in accord with the 
season in which he works. To some this 
book will be an inspiration. So too will 
be Margaret E. Sangster’s Eastover Par- 
ish. 

The Prayers for Little Men and Wo- 
men are to the number of seventy-three, 
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but, despite the earnest effort on the part 
of John Martin to produce easy verse, 
there is an artificial introspection accred- 
ited to children which is altogether false. 
The book is charmingly printed, with 
border decorations, and full-page color 
plates by John Rae. 


Some Special Stories 


Mary Ware’s Promised Land, Annie Fellowes John- 
ston. Boston: L. C, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Their City Christmas. Abbie Farwell Brown. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 

The Halloweli Partnership, Katharine Holland Brown. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

’ Sweethearts at Home. S. R. Crockett. New York: 

F, Stokes Co. $1.25. 

Sue Jane. Maria T. Davies. New York: The Cen 
tury Co. 

The Fortunes of Phoebe. Ellen Douglas Deland. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Children in the Little Old Red House. Amanda 
M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


Co. $1. 

The Poor Little Rich Girl. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

Phoebe, Ernest, and Cupid. Inez —— Gillmore. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

May Iverson Tackles Life. Elizabeth i. New 
York: Harper & Bro. 

lim Davis. — John Masefield. "Sow York: F. A. 

New York: D. Ap- 


$1.25. 


Eleanor Gates. 


Stokes Co. $1.25 
Helen Ormesby. Belle Moses. 
pleton & Co. $1.5 
The Japanese Twins. 


ae Fitch Perkins. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co. $1, 
Six Girls hat a Marion Ames Taggart. Bos- 
e 


ton: Wi Co. $1.50. 
Nancy FF, ‘Opportunity. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Just Boy. Paul West. New Toas 
Co. $1.20. 
A Child's Journey with Dickens. Kate 7 Wig- 
gin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


One approaches the field of fiction 
with some natural dread; there is so 
much of it, and it is all so much alike. 
It has been observed how children take 
to the series class as the channel of least 
resistance, as the channel of greater 
familiarity. This inclination is the chief 
support of endless rows of stories whose 
sameness we condemn less than the fact 
that any publisher should overwork the 
inventiveness of one who, in the begin- 
ning, showed marks of being an agree- 
abie writer. A warning must be sound- 
ed against certain well-established firms, 
heretofore given to a conservative issue 
of juvenile books ; they are being pushed 
rapidly into the wake of the Father of 
the Juvenile Series—whom we name not. 
As we have hinted, the Boy Scout move- 
ment has added many a yolume to the 
over-abundant output. Care should be 
taken by such writers as Walter P. 
Eaton and Mrs. Thurston, that they do 
not simply reproduce in their stories the 
Official Manual for Scouts. 


Moston Ames Taggart. 
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The list of special stories is simply an 
indication, not of exceptional worth so 
much as of distinctive character in com- 
parison with the mass of democratic 
stuff. Abbie Farwell Brown has the 
happy faculty of catching the healthy, 
fresh spirit of children in all she does. 
Their City Christmas is slight, but 
cheerful in its contrasts. Ellen Douglas 
Deland is a seasored writer whose 
stories are tinged with clash of will; 
Eleanor Gates, in The Poor Little Rich 
Girl, combines fancy with satire in her 
story of neglect ; Belle Moses has a fresh 
gift of inventiveness which makes her 
seven girls in Helen Ormesby real and 
live and true—all with a healthy home 
spirit in them, rare in these days, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, in such a simple story as 
The Japanese Twins, is charming both 
as writer and as artist; Marion Ames 
Taggart, in the seventh volume of a 
series, Six Girls Grown Up, exhibits no 
abatement of her sweetness and light, 
which is mixed with decided strength of 
character; while Mrs. Wiggin, in A 
Child’s Journey with Dickens, illustrates 
how agreeably fictional sentiment may be 
mingled with autobiography. 

We let the remaining book lists speak 
for themselves. The essential matter is 
this: Measure your taste; let no gift 
go to waste. If, by a mere glance 
thru a new book you are not certain of 
its tone, even tho it may tingle with 
timeliness, pass it by, and get something 
that has stood the test of years. I be- 
lieve, with most librarians, that there is 
enough good matter published to keep 
children supplied, without having to en- 
courage such a heedless output as we get 
each year. The following are a few lists 
for examination : 


Historical Stories 


The Son _of Columbus, Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Yor! Harper & Bros. $1.25. (A 
Cammtes and his son, Diego.) 

Stories of the Pilgrims. Mar Pa Ne Pumphrey. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally $1. (A clever 
series of stories illustrative of "Puritan life.) 

Two Girls of Old New Jersey. Agnes C. Sage. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1.35. (The experi- 
ences of a school girl of ’76.) 

The Lucky Tepouen, milie B. Knipe and Alden A. 
Knipe. New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 
(A tale of ’75, with a heroine sent to America.) 

Scouting for i, Horse Harry. John Preston True. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. (The 
fourth of a series.) 

The Young Continentals at Monmouth. John T. Mc- 
Intyre, Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 
(The fourth of a series.) 


New 
story of 














At the Manor. Mary B. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
ish held the Hudson.) 


Sleight. New York: R. F. 
(A story of when the Brit; 


At Seneca Castie. William W. Canfield. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. (The continuation of 
a good story, “The White Seneca.’’) 

Don’t Give Up the Ship. Charles S. Wood. New 
bmg The Macmillan Co. $1.25. (A story ot 
1812. 

The Young Minute-Man of 1812. Everett T. Ton- 


linson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


(A story hased on fact.) 


30b Dashawayv: Treasure Hunter. Cyrus Townsend 
rady. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
Eching tale of 1812.) 

With Carson and Frémont. Edwin L. Sabin. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Linpincott Co. $1.25. (Adven- 
tures east of the Rockies in 1842.) 

The Pioneer Bovs of the Ohio. WHarrison Adams. 

oston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. ne of a 


pioneer series.) 
The Cave of Gold. Everett McNeil. 
P. tton & Co. $1.50. 


New York: E. 
(A California tale of 
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The Texan Star. Joseph A. Altsheler. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. (Describing Texas’ 

struggle with Mexico for liberty.) 

the Trail of the Sioux. D. Lange. Boston: 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. (Satisfies the 

demand for an Indian story.) 

The Courier of the Ozarks. Byron A. Dunn. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. (A member 
of the Young Missourian Series.) 
With Carrington on the Bozeman Road. 


On 


Joseph M. 


Hanson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
(Among the Sioux Series.) 

The First Cruise Out. a O. Stoddard. New 
York: Duffield & 

The Knights of the Golden Spur. Rupert S. Holland. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 


Boys’ Fiction of the Hour 


Hike and the Aeroplane. Tom Graham. New York: 
F, Stokes Co. $r. 
Building an vi at Silver Fox Farm. James Otis. 
ew York: Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. 
The Aircraft Bows of Lakeport. Edward Strate- 
meyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
Round the World in Seven Days, Herbert Strang. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
Ince a Volcano. Edwin J. Houston. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.25. 
The Boy with the U. S. Fisheries. Francis Rolt- 
—” Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
1.50. 
“Young Honesty”—Politician. Bruce Barker. Bos- 
ton: A. Wilde Co. $r1. 
Barry Wynn. George Barton. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.20. 
Young Beck. McDonnell Bodkin. Boston: Little, 
town & Co. $1.25. 


The Boy Electrians as Detectives. Edwin J. Houston. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

The Young Shipper of the Great Lakes. Hugh O. 
Weir. Boston: W. Wilde Co. $r. 

The Story of a Ploughboy. James Bryce. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.25. 

Partners for Fair. Atice Calhoun Haines. New York: 
lenry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The — a, Burton E. Stevenson. Bos- 

£.‘¢ C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Donald ’ Kirk: pe Morning Record Copy-Boy. ¥Ed- 

ward M. Woolley. Joston: Little, Brown & 


Co. $1.20. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
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The Boy Scout Movement 
The Young Crusaders at Washington. George P. At- 


water. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
The Boy Scouts of Bob’s Hill, Charles Pierce Bur- 


ton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Be Prepared: The Boy Scouts in Florida. A. W. 
Dimock. New York: F. A, Stokes Co. $1. 
The Boy Scouts of Berkshire. Walter P. Eaton. Bos- 
ton: W. Wilde Co. $1. 

ilong the Mohawk Trail. P. K. Fitzhugh. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.25. 

Pluck - the fon Trail, Edwin L. Sabin. New 
Yo ae Ghenell Co. $1.25. 

Boy pall of p 2 Air at Greenwood School. Gordon 
Stuart. Chicago: Reilly & praton Co. 60 cents, 

The Scout Master of Troof 5. T. Thurston. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co, $1. 

Some Stories for Boys 

Change Signals. Ralph Henry Barbour. New York: 
i. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Crofton Chums. Ralph Henry Barbour. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.25. 

The Bantam. Brewer Corcoran. New York: Har: 
per & Bros. $1. 

The Sie wr James Hopper. New York: Moffat, 

0. I 


Campus Days. Ralph D, Paine. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 


The Green C. J. A. Singer: New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.25. 

Rifle and Caravan. James Barnes. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Ken Ward in the Jungle. Zane Grey. New York: 


Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


Some Fiction for Girls 


The Lady of the Lane. Frederick O. Bartlett. New 
fork: The Century Co. $1.25. 
How Phoebe Found Herself. thelen D. Brown. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.15. 
Betty-Bide-at-Home. Beulah Marie Dix. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
When Margaret Was: q Sophomore. Elizabeth II. 
Ilunt. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 
Peggy Stewart. Gabrielle = Jackson. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.2 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. New 


Peggy Stewart at School, 
York: She Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Mary Ware’s Promised Land, Annie eg John- 
ston. Boston: -L. C. Page & Co. $1.5 


A Junior Co-Ed. Alice Louise Lee. Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Co. $1.20. 
Every-Day Susan. Mary F. Leonard. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. 
Series 
The Four Corners in Japan. Amy E. Blanchard. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 
Sarah Pratt Carr. Chicago: 


—, Stands the Test. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. . 

Jackson and His Henley Friends. Frank E. Channon. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. (In the 
same scries, “Henley’s American Captain.’’) 

Dave Morrell’s Battery. Hollis Godfrey. Boston 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Buddie at Gray Buttes Camp. Anna Chapin 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Dave Porter on Cave Island. Edward Stratemeyer. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
Four Boys on Pike's Peak. Everett T. by va 
. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
Faith Palmer at the Oaks. Lazelle T. Wooley. Phit- 

adelphia: Penn Publishing Co. $1. 


Ray. 














The Origin of Life 


BY ALFRED NOYES 


In the beginning ?—Slowly grope we back 
Along the narrowing track, 

Back to the deserts of the world’s pale prime, 
The mire, the clay, the slime; 





And then . . . what then? Surely to something less; 


Back, back, to Nothingness! 


You dare not halt upon that dwindling way! 
There is no gulf to stay 

Your footsteps to the last. Go back you must! 
Far, far below the dust, 

Descend, descend! Grade by dissolving grade, 
We follow, unafraid! 

Dissolve, dissolve this moving world of men 
Into thin air—and then? 


O pioneers, O warriors of the Light, 
In that abysmal night, 

Will you have courage, then, to rise and tell 
Earth of this miracle? 

Will you have courage, then, to bow the head, 
And say, when all is said— 

“Out of this Nothingness arose our thought! 
This blank abysmal Nought 

Woke, and brought forth that lighted city street, 
Those towers, that armored fleet” ? 


When you have seen those vacant primal skies 
Beyond the centuries, 

Watched the pale mists across their darkness flow, 
As in a lantern-show, 

Weaving, by merest “chance,” out of thin air, 
Pageants of praise and prayer ; 

Watched the great hills like clouds arise and set, 
And one—named Olivet ; 

When you have seen, as a shadow passing away, 
One child clasp hands and pray ; s 
When you have seen emerge from that dark mire 

One martyr, ringed with fire; 
Or, from that Nothingness, by special grace, 
One woman’s love-lit face, 


Will you have courage, then, to front that law 
(From which your sophists draw 

Their only right to flout one human creed) 
That nothing can proceed— 

Not even thought, not even love—from less 
Than its own nothingness? 

The law is yours! But dare you waive your pride, 
And kneel where you denied? 

The iaw is yours! Dare you rekindle, then, 
One faith for faithless men, 

And say you found, on that dark road vou trod, 
In the beginning—God ? 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 











Alfred Noyes 


The author of “The Origin of Life” was born in Staftords:.::e, England, in 1880, and was 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford. America gave him a wife, as it gave Rudyard Kipling. 
This poet of patriotism is best known, perhaps, for the ringing stanzas of his “Drake: An 
English Epic” and “Forty Singing Seamen,” but he has written also “The Flower of Old 
Japan” and a stirring Robin Hood play in blank verse, “Sherwood,” and other books of verse: 
“The Loom of Years,” “The Forest of Old Thyme,” etc. For those who do not know this 
work, but would make the acquaintance of one whom Theodore Watts-Dunton names “the 
first of .our living poets——now that Swinburne is gone,” the volume of volumes is “The En- 
chanted Island and Other Poems.” No one need be surprised that Mr. Noyes names as his 
favorite recreations rowing and swimming: for he is most eloquent, as poet, in praise of the 
sea and “ye mariners of England.” 





Arnold Bennett 


The United States did not get so well acquainted with Mr. Enoch Arnold Bennett during 
his recent visit as had been anticipated when his coming was announced. As a literary lion he 
was an undeniable failure. He not only refused to roar to order, but even failed to stalk 
forth to be gazed upon at the appointed time. Unlike many of our distinguished guests his 
object was rather to see than to be seen, and his latest book, “Your United States,” proves that 
he got acquainted with us if we did not with him. A snap-shot, surely, but the snap-shot is 
a legitimate form of photography and often reveals more than a film fogged by over-exposure 
or too long development. He has a quick eye and an accurate; and we can find little fault 
with his picture of us. He would be able apparently to stage a story of the Five Boroughs of 
New York City with the same surety as in the Five Towns of England where his genius has 
been anchored so long. 

















Books Is Books 


BY GEORGE FRENCH 


66 HY,” inquired Sophronia, 
“don’t you read the new 


novel I bought ?” 

I rather dreaded that question, which 
had for two or three days been immi- 
nent in the too-candid eye of the astute 
lady. 

It is well to explain that I usually buy 
the new books for the family, and the 
sporadic advent of this one rather marked 
anepoch. The sight of it emerging from 
the shopping bag gave me quite “a turn.” 
At first I felt a bit piqued to recognize 
speedily a mild competition. I realized 
that I had monopolized the joy of se- 
lecting our books for so long that I had 
come to regard it as a prescriptive right, 
while the lady in question had not been 
privileged to select even her own birth- 
day book! . 

“T haven't got ready. I’ve had so 
much to do, I got behind with my 
studies. Professor Um-um’s big book, 
you know, I just have to read. I # 

She turned an eloquent, if a bit sar- 
castic, eye toward a row of upward of 
a dozen new novels which had come into 
the house since hers, and smiled toward 
me. 

“Well, if you must know, I don’t like 
the looks of that book, and I cannot 
bring myself to read it. Its format is 
bad, it is poorly printed and bound and 
the paper is wretched. The type and 
paper do not belong together, the page is 
too wide, the top margin is wider than 
the front margin, the title-page is a dis- 
cordant jumble of three styles, the back 
cracks when the book is opened flat, the 
cover design is bad as art and has no 
relation with the motive of the book. 
You might have known by the publisher’s 
imprint the book would be impossible.” 

I rather glared at Sophronia. I had 





for years refrained from imposing upori 
her this baleful knowledge of the book 
as a book because I was a bit ashamed 
of the prejudice it had created in me, 
and more than a bit jealous of the taste 
She is an icono- 
She once told me candidly that 


it had built up in me. 
clast. 





she had for some years known that I 
possessed, or was possessed with, “the 
artistic spirit.” She put the quotation 
marks on the clause by her tone, and so 
subtly that, while they assumed 48-point 
size, | could not recognize their exist- 
ence. Besides, I really envied her sub- 
lime disregard of those things. To her 
a book was a book. She never looked 
at a publisher’s imprint and did not 
know, I feel sure, the difference between 
D. Berkeley Updyke and Elbert Hubbard 
as makers of books. 

But the time had come to talk of many 
things. Sophronia dislikes the dark, 
physical or mental. I knew she would 
demand explicit explanations, and I felt 
the cold sweat gathering under the edge 
of my hair. How often,.O my soul, 
have I labored over this ground in the 
vain endeavor to convince publishers, and 
now I must go again along the beaten 
path with her! If she should reject it 
all, too! 

“Yes,” she said with that gentle, soft, 
rising inflection. “Yes, I’ve heard you 
mention those things. Why should they 
prevent the reading of this book—this 
good story? ‘Tell me.” 

“Well, my dear girl,” said I, “do not 
you insist upon harmony in your dress? 
I know how particular you are to wear 
the right hat and hosiery with each gown; 
and how you grieve if you find, on our. 
hurried way to church, that you have not |: 
the right gloves. I delight in this dis- 
criminating taste on your part. It en- 
ables me, in my somber and conven- 
tional man’s garb, to feel a deep and 
pleasurable satisfaction in the lady who 
accompanies me to church. I realize that 
other ladies glance you up and down, 
assay your tout ensemble; and I am glad 
to believe that you also realize it. I note 
with keen satisfaction that the men also 
take note of you—approving note. I go 
into church beside vou, and sit content- 
edly beside you thru however dull a ser- 
mon, conscious of your agreeable per- 
sonality. 

“Does it seem at all strange that I 
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enjoy the sermon better, and profit by 
it more, because there is beside me a 
dear and sweet woman who has shown 
that she appreciates and values her femi- 
’ ninity to the egd that it shall exert itself 
for the amelioration of this hard and 
difficult life? It is somewhat thus with 
a book. If it has a real message for me, 
it should provide as well for the recep- 
tion of the message as for its deliver- 
ance. What does it profit the maker of 
that book that he has contrived to set my 
nerves a-tingle with protest, and has 
challenged my eyes and senses to avoid 
his book? An idea does not slip into 
one’s mind if it is encased in a chestnut 
burr—not if one notes the burr. 

“A book is like a good deed: Its qual- 
ity is determined by the spirit in which 
it is offered. The book is the clothes of 
its motive. I may know full well that 
you are an intelligent and amiable per- 
son, whether you are gowned in becom- 
ing white serge or in the cheapest of 
print. But I,cannot get the real flavor 
of you if your image that fills my eye 
does not reflect an agreeable image upon 
my brain. I am not able to begin to 
read a book in the right spirit if first 
the book physical has not sent in advance 
an agreeable image to my brain. 
book should be made in harmony with 
the principles of art. Why not? Every 
beautiful thing that helps us to endure 
and enjoy life is so made—must be.” 

“T see—that is, I begin to see. But 
just how does my poor book lack?” 
quoth the listening lady. 

“To tell you that you must know that 
I have really read some of the book, 
thinking I might perhaps let you believe 
I had read it all if I showed a small 
acquaintance with it. To specify a little, 
then: It is too large for its literary mo- 
tive. It should have been made a 16-mo 
in size, set in Caslon 10-point type, print- 
ed on India tint antique paper, left un- 
trimmed, except the top, which should 
have been gilded, bound in crimson cloth 
with side and back stamps simply let- 
tered in leaf gold. It should have been 
so bound that its covers could be brought 
back together without a complaining 
crack or snap from the glued back. A 
book like that, well executed thruout, 
would have constituted a fitting roadway 
along which its literary motive would 
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have joyously traveled into your wel- 
coming mind. 

“Come, confess. Would not the book 
have been more precious to you? Had 
it been thus made it would have been 
yours, with an inscription on the fly-'eaf, 
long before you got it, as I knew the 
author’s merit, had read the critics’ esti- 
mates, but had also seen it in the book 
shops.” 

Sophronia smiled my way and this 
time without a trace of challenge or sar- 
casm; and the next day the book was 
not in the row of just-reads and just- 
to-be-reads. In a qualm of contrition, 
| bought her Dr. Van Dyke’s “Unknown 
Quantity.” She has all of his books of 
story, essay and bel. let., and they are 
good books, as books, because Mr. Up- 
dike made the one at the head of the 
line and the publishers have followed his 
style as faithfully as a journeyman may 
follow the style of a master. 

“Yet I cannot quite understand why, 
even if they are not as artistically made, 
you refrain from buying books published 
by certain houses, as I know you do.” 

Convinced against her will but uncon- 
vinced still, I was mean enough to re- 
flect, but I said: “Despite all efforts, 
beauty must find expression, and hence 
it is beneficently ordered that a large 
proportion of the books I really must 
have are published by houses that make 
good books—or, at the worst; toler- 
able books. The Quaker uniformity of 
the Macmillan books always cloaks ex- 
cellent typography and perfectly satis- 
factory presswork on good paper. The 
books of the famous house of Houghton 
are nearly always correctly designed and 
well made—always bound right. Scrib- 
ner books are more variable, with an 
excellent majority. Doubleday’s and. Put- 
nam’s are still more variable, but with 
many fine retrieving examples. The 
quality of the books put out of most of 
the other houses is determined by large 
printing concerns, of which but few are 
known outside the trade. But as for me, 
I am Philistine enough to deny myself 
books that do not first satisfy my eye.” 

“Yes, I know—your critical eye,” said 
Sophronia, to end the talk before it got 
too dull for her, with a hint of her 
former gentle sarcasm. 

New York City. 





Cross Currents in the Balkans 


BY EDWIN M. BLISS, -D.D. 


jIt is difficult for the American reader to get a clear idea of the underlying forces of 
the present conflict in Turkey. We hear, for example, travelers’ tales of the marvelous peace 
and prosperity of the Servian provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austrian rule 
and wonder why Servia is willing to fight to the death rather than come under the shel- 
tering wings of the double-headed eagle. But, as Dr. Bliss points out, there is reason to 
believe that the Serbs of the Austrian Empire are by no means so happy as they are usually 
represented. On questions of the Near Kast Dr. Bliss can speak with authority, for he was 
born in Erzroom, Turkey, and studied at Robert College, Constantinople, where the leaders 
of Young Bulgaria have been educated. He was for ten years associate editor of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT and is the author of “The Turk in Armenia, Crete and Greece,” and the “Ency- 








clopedia of Missions.”—Eprror.] 


N 1907 Noury Pasha, Secretary-Gen- 

| eral of the Imperial Ministry of 

Foreign Affairs at Constantinople, 

in reply to a question by an Englishman 

as to the Macedonia-Bulgar situation, 
said : 

“We hear from time to time threats 
of war. But wheriever we hear them we 
remember that we are sixteen million 
Turks ; and when we sleep we sleep quite 
undisturbed by any war rumors from 
Sofia.” 

Today the Bulgarians have reached the 
outer defenses of Constantinople and the 


allies are negotiating terms of peace 
which two months ago would have been 
laughed out of court, 

The full secret of this marvelous re- 
sult can scarcely be stated in an article 
or even in a volume, for it is found in a 
combination of racial, national, religious, 
commercial and political interests and an- 
tagonisms. which defy concise or clear 
statement. 

Among these, however, two factors 
which have been generally overlooked 
call for special note: a feeling of dis- 
heartenment on the part of the Turks, 














CAMPING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND 


Servian Artillery at Uskub. 


The greatest triumph of the Serbs is the recapture of Uskub, the ancient capital 


of the Servian Empire, which was overthrown by the Turks at the battle of Kossovo in 1389. 
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and among the allies a realization that 
national development, even national in- 
dependence, was at stake. 

The disheartenment of the Turks has 
been due partly to the outrageous mis- 
management of the army in every. de- 
partment ; but also to an underlying con- 
sciousness that in their contest with 
Europe they are fighting a losing battle. 
Searcely had the signatures been ap- 
pended to the Treaty of Berlin than there 
commenced a hegira of Ottoman Turks 
from Europe until comparatively few 
were left west of Constantinople. Even 
Adrianople, the old-time capital, with its 
farnous mosque, became less and less a 
Turkish city. As the half-starved, poorly 
armed and untrained levies from Asia 
Minor met the vigorous onslaught of the 
allies, they had a feeling that it was not 
merely Bulgars and Serbs, but Kismet, 
that they were fighting, and the peace 
negotiations have but recognized the in- 
evitable. 

On the other hand, the allied forces 
were aroused by the recognition of the 
fact that their national life must assert 
itself or it would be overborne. The 
spur to Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro 
which forced immediate action is to be 
found, not so much even in the condi- 
tions of their fellows in Macedonia as 
in the increasing danger of practical, if 
not actual, effacement similar to that 
which has befallen their former allies, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and their kins- 
men of Croatia and Slavonia, 

When the history of the past century 
in Europe is written, after the clouds 
have cleared away, the oppressive, crush- 
ing tyranny of Austrian rule over some 
of its provinces, especially the Slavic 
provinces, will stand out in uncomfort- 
able comparison with that of Turkey and 
Russia. 

This oppression has not been in the 
form of massacre, as in Macedonia, or 
of wholesale repression, as in Finland. 
Brigandage has been supprest, and the 
farmer has been reasonably sure of what 
returns. there might be for his labor. 
In the years of Austrian rule, however, 
there has been practically no develop- 
ment even in agriculture, except in cer- 
tain sections, and the means of access 
to the country sections are still absurdly 
meager. 
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The country has been quiet, and trav- 
elers following the railway lines, and see- 
ing what Austrian officials wanted them 
to see, have reported it as prosperous, 
just as other travelers in Siberia and 
Russia have announced that George 
Kennan’s stories were the imaginings of 


-a diseased brain. Two writers, however, 


a Frenchman and an Englishman,’ have 
lifted the veil and disclosed a policy of 
terror, of espionage, of famine and of 
assassination. The peculiar fact is that 
the people who have suffered most have 
been the Christian Serbs. The Moslem 
Serbs, apart from the general misgov- 
ernment, have fared reasonably well, The 
Christian Serbs, however, belonging to 
the Greek Orthodox Church, have been 
subjected to the same influences as those 
in Croatia and the north, where the full 
power of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
has been applied to separating them from 
their own Church. Theoretically, there 
is perfect freedom. That does not pre- 
vent the appointment by the Government 
of metropolitans, who make the daily life 
of the people a burden, till the Jesuit 
comes with a sympathetic offer of free- 
dom from the more oppressive ecclesias- 
tical demands; nor the practical suppres- 
sion, for a variety of reasons, of their 
celebration of the festival of their patron 
saint. 

There is also the complete subordina- 
tion of the interests of the Slavic commu- 
nities to those of the Germans and the 
Magyars, involving the entire political 
organization of the empire. 

All this is well known in Montenegro. 
and Servia, and equally clear is it that 
the same fate will befall them unless in 
some way the persistent policy of Aus- 
tria to extend her territory thru to the 
Adriatic can be checked. Montenegro, 
hemmed in on the west, and Servia, over- 
shadowed on the east, and with no outlet 
to the sea, would have absolutely no hope 
of development, scarcely even a chance 
of independence. For years the two 
countries have been overrun with Aus- 
trian spies, who report to Vienna every- 
thing that can offer an occasion for dis- 
crediting the Balkan governments and 
furnishing a plausible pretext for indirect 
if not direct interference. That explains, 
at least partly, the lack of European 
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THE MONTENEGRIN COMMISSARY 


Every man in Montenegro carries a gun and when he is called upon to use it his wife is expected to provide 
him with food from home. 


pressure upon Turkey for decent govern- 

ment in Macedonia. It is more than hint- 
ed that the incursion into Macedonia of 
Greek brigands from the south has been 
encouraged from north of the Danube as 
tending to emphasize the need of inter- 
ference by some European power capable 
of exerting a firm and just rule. Firm 
undoubtedly, but scarcely just. 

After the Young Turk party came into 
power, and Abdul Hamid was exiled, 
there came a lull, while all looked on 
uncertain as to the results. The last 
year, however, has made it evident that 
no hope of reform or better conditions 
could be expected from Turkish rule. 
More insistent than ever became the 
pressure from Vienna, more positive the 
assertions of her own claims and the 
refusal to allow Servia any outlet to the 
sea, until the rulers of the two countries 
came to realize that they must strike. 
Bulgaria threw in her lot with them and 
they have struck, and the world stands 


astonished at the force of the blow. 

A significant feature in the movement 
is the attitude assumed by the Bulgar- 
ians, The Bulgar is not pure Slav, but 
has inherited from his Hun ancestors a 
certain quality of national life quite dis- 
tinct from that of his neighbors of Ser- 
via, Bosnia, Croatia and Slavonia. This 
resulted frequently in antagonisms rather 
than alliances ; but of late years a clearer 
vision has brought both into at least a 
formal harmony. While it is true that 
Austria’s claims are more directly dan- 
gerous to Servia than to Bulgaria, the 
latter country realizes that the extension 
of Austrian rule and overpowering influ- 
ence to her very borders would inevi- 
tably result either in her own subordina- 
tion to Austria, or, more probably, in 
her absorption by Russia, who never 
could permit another European Power, 
and especially a Latin and Roman Catho- 
lic Power, to come within striking dis- 
tance of Constantinople and the Bosporus. 
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To the Bulgarian this last is a result to: 


be dreaded as much as the former. Since 
the Treaty of Berlin his whole policy, 
‘external and internal, has been domi- 
nated by the purpose to preserve his 
national life, independent of the Colossus 
of the North, and in this the citizen has 
been at one with the leader; so that it 
may fairly be claimed that there is no 
nation in Europe in which the national 
idea has more thoroly permeated the 
mass of the people, or where there is 
such clear understanding of national re- 
lations. It was due largely to this qual- 
ity in the national life that, to the sur- 
prise of the world, Russia failed to carry 
out her purpose of absorbing the new 
principality, and in all the subsequent 
vicissitudes it has been evident that the 
European Powers had to deal with a 
people who could not be cajoled, fright- 
ened or deceived, but knew what they 
wanted and were bound to secure it. 
To the question how this has been de- 
veloped there are many answers. Na- 
tional or racial character has played its 
part, as have education, travel, contact 
with other peoples. These they have 
shared with Servia. But two influences 
have been unique: those exerted by Rob- 
ert College at Constantinople, and by a 
weekly paper, issued first from Constan- 
tinople, later from Samakov in Bulgaria. 
The work of Robert College is well 
known. Not merely were many of the 
Bulgarian leaders educated there, but its 
influence affected the entire leadership 
of the nation, political as well as educa- 
tional, social and moral. But leaders, to 
accomplish their purpose, must have men 
to lead. An army must have privates 
as well as officers; and the private, to be 
efficient, must be of the same essential 
quality as the officer. This is true in a 
marked degree of the Bulgarian, and it 
is largely due to the fact that during the 
strenuous years just preceding the mas- 
sacres which resulted in Bulgarian inde- 
pendence, and following the Russo-Turk- 
ish war, a weekly paper, edited by an 
American missionary, was carrying into 
every city, town and even hamlet the 
fundamental principles of national life. 
Its editor during that period, Rev. T. L. 
Byington, D.D., was a man of high schol- 
arship and varied learning, who believed 
thoroly in the possibilities of the race, 
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and notwithstanding Turkish censors 
and Greek ecclesiastics not a copy of the 
Zornitza went out that did not exert a 
positive influence for Christian citizen- 
ship. Those who have known Bulgaria 
best have accorded to him a very large 
influence in developing the sturdy, in- 
telligent independence that has baffled 
Russia and turned the Turkish pasha’s 
statement into ridicule.’ 

Another feature is the fact that for the 
first time Greece has associated herself 
with Bulgaria and Servia. In Bulgaria’s 
time of stress Greece stood aloof, and in 
the Greco-Turkish war Bulgaria did the 
same. That the situation has changed 
seems due largely to the efforts of the 
Greek Prime Minister and to Prince 
Ferdinand. It is to be hoped that the 
alliance will continue. 

As to the outcome, it is too soon to 
make any definite forecast. In any case, 
Turkish rule has vanished from Europe, 
tho the Sultan may continue to reside in 
Constantinople and may even keep Adri- 
anople. Eventually Macedonia as a sepa- 
rate province will almost certainly dis- 
appear from the map, divided between 
Bulgaria, Servia and Greece. Albania 
will probably be the next bone of con- 
tention. Were there a clearly defined 
country called Albania, or were the Al- 
banians themselves a united people, they 
might play an important part; but split 
up into mutually hostile tribes, belonging 
to three different and mutually hostile 
ecclesiasticisms, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox and Moslem, it is difficult to 
see how they can be even autonomous. 
Still the improbable has happened so 
often in the Levant that he would be a 
bold man who should prophesy what the 
néxt year or even few months will bring 
forth. 

If Austria declares war, which at the 
present writing seems probable, it will be 
not so much to secure a port on the 
Adriatic or the Afgean as to crush the 
developing prosperity of Servia and thus 
‘destroy the possibility of a union with 
Servia of the Slavic communities of 
Southern Austria, which would be a 
death-blow to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, endanger German stipremacy in 
Continental Europe, and seriously affect 
her influence in Western Asia. 

Wasuincton, D. C, 
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From Calhoun to Blease 


It is not so very strange that the State 
which has of old made the rattlesnake its 
emblem, with the motto, “Don’t tread on 
me”; whose most honored statesman was 
John C. Calhoun, expounder of nullifica- 
tion, as Webster was of the Constitu- 
tion; the State which was the first to 
break away from the Union; which has 
since kept the man with the pitchfork in 
the United States Senate, should choose 
Blease for Governor, and then, when it 
had tried, tested and approved him by 
re-election, should choose him as Sen- 
ator to take the seat once held by Cal- 
houn. .When he joins Tillman in that 
honorable company, no State will be able 
to boast equal distinction of lurid glory. 

Hitherto Governor Blease’s fame has 
been confined chiefly to his own common- 
wealth, where he is known and admired. 
There he has freely made his views 
known about the nullity of law, the 
idealization of brave murder and the 
waste of education, and for it all they 
will have him Senator; but the meeting 
of the Governors at Richmond has given 
him a wider field of display, and he has 
used it to the utmost. His battle-cry, “To 
hell with the Constitution,” has resound- 
ed from the two Portlands to New Or- 


leans and Key West, and every news- 
paper has given its readers his defiance 
of law and his approval of the lynching 
habit, if only the lynchers will make sure 
that they get the right man. There amid 
the Governors he stood alone, with sub- 
lime effrontery, and boasted that the 
people of his State supported him in his 
abjuration equally of the Constitution 
and of his oath to see that the laws are 
obeyed. One after. another Southern 
Governors protested and condemned 
him, but he stood proudly, backed by his 
own citizens, and what cared he for the 
rebukes of others? This was his defiant 
answer when asked whether he had not 
taken an oath to uphold the laws and 
Constitution of his State and protect ne- 
groes as well as white men: 

“I will-answer that question, and I hope the 
newspaper men will get it right, for in my 
campaign in South Carolina they found that 
I am a fighter—and a cold-blooded fighter. 
When the Constitution steps between me and 
the defense of the white women of my State 
I will resign my commission and tear it up 
and throw it to the breezes. I have hereto- 
fore said ‘to hell with the Constitution!’” 

It is a matter for great satisfaction 
that Governor Blease found no sup- 
porter from the South or from the 
North. He was repudiated by all. The 
Governors of Alabama and Florida pre- 
sented a sharp resolution condemning 
him, and the Governor of Virginia an- 
other declaring for the universal reign 
of law and’ against lynching, and it was 
past with but four negatives, and those 
only because they believed that absolute 
freedom of expression should be al- 
lowed. No one will suspect that Gov- 
ernor Baldwin, of Connecticut, has any 
sympathy with mob law, altho we think 
he was too sensitive about free speech; 
for the resolution only indirectly re- 
buked the Governor of South Carolina. 

But Governor Blease has won national 
distinction nearly equal to that of Sen- 
ator Tillman. We recommend him 
equally as a lecturer at chautauquas and 
in Northern churches. . It would not be 
strange if he should add his name to the 
English language. Indeed, people al- 
ready begin to remark that there are 
“bleasers” in other States, and last week 
we gave record of one from Texas, who 
bleases as stoutly, if not as coarsely, as 
he of South Carolina. Coatesville, in 
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Pennsylvania, has a townful of bleasers, 
who rule the courts. But heaven save 
the country from the whole noisy and 
noisome, crazy, blowzy, bleasy, bluster- 
ing rout of them. 


Prosecution of Trusts 


ATTORNEY GENERAL WICKERSHAM, in 
his annual report, asserts that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law is adequate and ef- 
fective as a civil statute, but remarks 
that the Department of Justice’s experi- 
ence in endeavoring to enforce its crimi- 
nal provisions has not been encouraging. 
That is to say, orders for the dissolution 
of combinations have been obtained, and 
the dissolutions have taken place; in- 
junctions have been procured and have 
been obeyed, and the effect of the pro- 
ceedings and decisions has been good. 
As to the character of the effect, how- 
ever, there is a conflict of opinion outside 
of the Department of Justice. Many are 
not convinced that the people, or the con- 
sumers of Trust products, have gained 
anything as a result of the successful 
prosecutions. In the criminal proceed- 
ings there have been several jury dis- 
agreements or acquittals. A notable ex- 
ample of failure was the criminal suit 
against officers of the Beef Trust. This 
failure was not due to lack of energy or 
ability in prosecution, and many thought 
the evidence was sufficient for conviction. 
Sut it has been difficult to induce juries 
to render verdicts which will send Trust 
officers to prison. 

It may reasonably be expected that or- 
ders for dissolution and disintegration 
will be the fruit of important suits now 
pending. If the Steel Corporation should 
be dissolved, would the public interest be 
served by this change? There are econ- 
omies associated with great combina- 
tions, and the public ought to gain by 
reason of them. If combinations with- 
hold the benefit of such ecomonies from 
the people, it might be well to subject 
them to regulation and discipline by 
means of a Federal executive commis- 
sion. Such regulation might be more 
beneficial than dissolution. But the mer- 
its of dissolution are to be tested. Un- 
doubtedly there are evils associated with 
combinations. Sometimes these evils 
have been great and intolerable. The 
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practical question is whether such evils 
can be supprest or eliminated, and the 
advantages of combination at the same 
time preserved for the benefit of the 
public. All this cannot be done without 
effective Federal regulation. - 

A long list of important suits must go 
over to the incoming Administration. In 
this list are. the Steel, Harvester, Cash 
Register, Sugar, Lumber, Coffee and 
Steamship Trust cases. Mr, Wilson 
should select his Attorney General with 
care. The new head of the Department 
of Justice should not, for example, be a 
man like Mr. Pujo, of Louisiana, the 
chairman of the House committee which 
has heen inquiring about a Money Trust. 
Mr. Pujo, in a long interview published 
last week, said it had been shown beyond 
a doubt that the New York Stock Ex- 
change, some produce exchanges, the 
New York Clearing House Association 
of Banks, and a majority of the clearing 
house associations were unlawful con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. For this 
reason, he continued, their interstate 
business ought to be excluded from the 
mails. Stock exchanges, he asserted, had 
become in effect gigantic Trusts and mo- 
nopolies of commerce. “If they are not 
reorganized they will be treated exactly 
as the Louisiana Lottery was treated.” 
An Attorney General holding such opin- 
ions would be out of place in Mr. Wil- 
son’s Cabinet. Stock exchanges and prod- 
uce exchanges are by no means perfect, 
but it cannot be expected that they will 
be greatly improved by the labors of 
legislators like Mr. Pujo, who is inclined 
to place the New York Clearing House 
Association in the same class with Burr 
Brothers and the promoters who, the 
Post Office Department says, robbed the 
American people of $120,000,000 last 
year by means of the mails. 


The Federal Council of Churches 


As we write the Federal Council of 
Churches is in session in Chicago, It 
has already accomplished a great deal; 
there is a great deal more that it ought 
to accomplish, and which it is at the 
present quadrennial session planning to 
accomplish. That it exists is a great 
achievement. Our Protestant denomina- 
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tions were separate, divided, having no 
bond of union, largely rivals, occasionally 
hostile, at best kindly, but yet apart. 
Now they are officially, organically 
united, most of them, all that are willing 
to, that prefer fellowship to schism. It 
is a magnificent expression and bond of 
brotherhood. It declares that Protestant- 
ism is not discordant; it is catholic. It 
answers our Lord’s last prayer. 

The first task of the Federal Council 
of Churches is to make this organic fel- 
lowship of the no longer dissevered 
branches of Protestantism more than 
visible; patent, actively, obtrusively as- 
sertive. That is the task it has been en- 
gaged in during the past four years, and 
has fairly begun by the work of its paid 
officials. It has been organizing State 
and local federations, many of them ; and 
then it has to some extent, and must 
much more, set them at work to remove 
rivalries and overlappings of competing 
local churches in communities over- 
churched, to the scandal of the faith. It 
must unite these denominations in com- 
mon evangelistic work and take the lead 
in it. It cannot yet—perhaps it never 
can—thru its central organization seek to 
accomplish directly that larger work of 
reducing the number of our denomina- 
tions by consolidation; but it can and 
must show by actual union in Christian 
work, and especially in evangelism, how 
useless, how burdensome, are the di- 
visions of our Christendom, so that the 
kindred denominations will be ashamed 
to stand apart and will flow together of 
their own free necessity. To hasten this 
result needs statesmanship and statesmen 
yet to ‘appear. 

A second task, which the Federation of 
Churches has admirably begun to attack, 
is the common duty of the churches to 
foster social morality. In the present 
Session that has been a prominent topic. 
It has recognized those social evils and 
wrongs which political parties also are 
concerned with, and it has made its ad- 
mirable pronouncements on social and 
industrial service. It has made investi- 
gations in cases of industrial disputes, 
and has presented its valuable reports. 
In large part this work has been educa- 
tional and suggestive rather than direct- 
ly effective. It is a great deal to have 
these studies made of the good and bad 
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conditions in various industries, and of 
the ways to suppress social vice in our 
cities, for this is a first step; but in the 
next quadrennium of the council some- 
thing more than enlightenment will be 
needed. It is time to do more, to offer 
and even to press arbitration in labor dis- 
putes thru an impartial and sympathetic 
and impressive central religious body, 
whose advice and decision will compel 
attention, The president and secretaries 
of the Federal Council, giving all their 
time to its great tasks, will be the un- 
titled patriarch and archbishops of our 
united Protestant Christianity, possessed 
of no authority but that of reason and 
love, which is all the authority that there 
is, and they will be heard. 


Death in Incurable Disease 


SoME time ago not only New York 
city, but practically the whole country, 
was startled by a sensational announce- 
ment in the newspapers that a woman 
suffering from what she thought an in- 
curable disease had petitioned the Legis- 
lature of New York, or at least suggest- 
ed the sending of a petition, to ask for 
such a relaxation of the homicide laws 
of the State as would permit her physi- 
cians to put her painlessly to death, since 
she was suffering from an incurable dis- 
ease and was in the midst of constant 
pain that made life miserable. She was 
quite willing to die and had asked her 
physicians to put her out of pain, but 
they refused because the law would not 
permit them and indeed because any 
such action deliberately done is looked 
upon as murder. Of course, the case 
was widely discussed and the whole sub- 
ject of euthanasia, the deliberate, easy 
putting to death of human beings -in 
order to end a life of human suffering, 
was once more talked over pro and con, 

A short time ago a case in Paris 
seemed to illustrate one solution of that 
serious problem. A husband gave him- 
self up to the authorities for having 
killed his wife, and declared that he had 
done so-at her repeated, urgent request, 
because she was suffering from an in- 
curable disease that made life miserable, 
as a result of which she had often asked 
him to put her out of torture. He was a 
thoroly respectable individual, the presi- 
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dent of an insurance company. There 
were witnesses who declared that they 
had heard his wife more than once ask 
him, nay, plead with him ardently, to 
put her out of pain, and that he had 
been very much affected by the request. 
The conditions of affection in which the 
married couple had lived for years 
seemed to make it quite clear that it was 
out of the most heartfelt kindness, tho 
only after the severest kind of struggle 
with himself, that the husband had final- 
ly brought himself to consent to’ put his 
wife out of her misery. Every one who 
heard the story wondered what could 
possibly be done to the husband under 
the circumstances. Surely no jury 
would convict him of crime, and yet if 
such actions as his were to be permitted 
with impunity, there would be a door 
open for many abuses. The Paris hus- 
band, however, appeared to many to 
have solved the problem of euthanasia 
quite apart from any development of 
legislation for that special purpose. 
Now comes the aftermath of the story 
in his trial. A series of medical experts 
in Paris have declared that after the 
most careful autopsy they were unable 
to find anything pathological in the dead 
woman’s tissues. She was a sufferer 
not from physical, but from mental dis- 
ease. She was a hypochondriac, or a 
major neurotic, suffering great pain, yet 
with no physical basis for this pain. 
Physicians know these cases very well. 
They complain ever so much more than 
the patients who are sufferers from in- 
curable physical disease. Indeed, it is a 
well-known diagnostic rule, accepted by 
all physicians, that the more complaint 
there is the less almost surely is the real 
physical basis for complaint. When pa- 
tients are suffering physically and seri- 
ously this of itself has a quieting effect. 
Peripheral nerves, as in toothache or 
neuralgia, or the pinching of certain 
nerves, may produce intense, disquieting 
pain, but severe conditions in internal 
organs, while giving pain, do not as a 
rule give rise to loud complaints. A 
neurotic or hysterical woman will arouse 
the household and gather them all about 
her, and get her physician out of bed at 
night, tho so far as medical science goes 
there is nothing the matter with her. 
She complains of intense pain in her ab- 
domen and there may be some little 
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accumulation of gas present, but it is 
her exaggerated attention to it that gives 
her the sense of unbearable torture. 

What is true in the abdominal region 
is practically true in all the organs of 
the body. Probably the severest pain to 
which human nature is’ subjected is the 
so-called breast pang or heart anguish 
of what is known scientifically as angina 
pectoris. It is due to a cramp-like action 
of the heart muscle because of failure of 
nutrition. All the great authorities on 
heart disease are agreed, however, that 
when there is very much complaint the 
disease is much more likely to be pseudo- 
angina, that is, a neurotic imitation of 
true angina pectoris, occurring in nerv- 
ous individuals, than it is to be genuine 
heart cramp or breast pang. The head- 
aches that are most complained of are 
those in which there is no physical basis 
for the condition, or so slight a basis 
that it is evidently the mental reaction 
and not the bodily condition that is re- 
sponsible for the awful torture that is 
said to be endured. 

There are many people who are quite 
sure that they are almost constant suf- 
ferers from an intolerable burden of 
pain who are really only nursing slight 
ills so sedulously as to exaggerate en- 
tirely their significance. Their attention 
becomes so concentrated on a slight dis- 
turbance of a sensory nerve that, accord- 
ing to Ramon y Cajal’s well-known law 
of avalanche, the sensation is diffused 
over every portion of the consciousness. 
The message comes up over a single 
nerve fibre, but all the attention is direct- 
ed to it and it is multiplied as it flows 
Over into every portion of the brain and 
attracts all possible attention to itself. 
What these people have is mental an- 
guish and not physical pain. What they 
need is diversion of mind and occupation 
of their attention with other things be~ 
sides themselves and. their ills, and not 
physical remedies. They are to be pitied, 
but their own pity of themselves is the 
worst possible element in their cases. 
They are to be pitied because it is a good 
deal worse to have nothing the matter 
with one and think there is something 
than to have something real the matter 
with one. 

These two cases illustrate very well 
the much discussed subject of eutha- 
nasia, and the second is a striking com- 
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mentary on the first. Real sufferers, un- 
less when they are comparatively young 
people, do not as a rule ask to be put out 
of their pain. They may be quite will- 
ing to be taken from the scene of their 
sufferings and may often express the 
wish that the Lord would take them, but 
that is a certain consolatory state of 


mind, and not at all such a persuasion as. 


* would lead them to ask for aetual antici- 
pation of their death. Even in the midst 
of suffering there are intervals of satis- 
faction with life which shows that it 
may be worth living on, and very often 
the consciousness of their example to 
others in the matter of suffering is of 
itself a supreme satisfaction. Those who 
clamor for euthanasia are usually pa- 
tients who are impatiently exaggerating 
their sufferings, and often they have no 
real suffering, but only a state of mental 
anguish which they have fostered in cer- 
tain morbid ways. They have lost inter- 
est in things and persons except them- 
selves. They have become foolishly self- 
centered and life itself has become a 
suffering for them. They are supremely 
to. be pitied, but they are the exceptional 
cases and must not be allowed to influ- 
ence the making of the rules by which 
humanity in the mass shall be governed. 


Recognition of the Chinese Re- 
public 


ForMAL recognition of the Chinese 
Republic cannot be long withheld. The 
new government has been definitely es- 
tablished for nearly a year, leaving no 
chance for Manchu princes to recover 
the scepter of the Empire. It has been 
our traditional policy to welcome any po- 
litically organized country into the fam- 
ily of states as soon as it has been able 
to preserve order and manage its affairs. 


Besides, China deserves fair treatment. 


She has done a praiseworthy and almost 
incredible thing by the overthrow of a 
dynasty three hundred years old without 
much bloodshed, establishing a repub- 
lican form of government out of chaos. 
Our government accorded recognition to 
Panama, France, Brazil and other states 
before any other nation. We should not 
make an exception in this case. 

In accordance with international law, 
China has fulfilled all requirements as an 
independent es organism. The re- 
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public has been established by the people. 
Conditions have never been more peace- 
ful since the day of Yao and Shan, nor 
is the confidence of the populace in the 
government lacking. Trade has revived, 
and crops are good. All loans secured 
upon the customs have been partly paid, 
and yet there is a surplus from native 
customs to meet Boxer indemnity pay- 
ments. According to Messrs. Noel, 
Murray’s Price Goods Reports, the price 
of food has fallen thirty per cent. All 
the provinces have again begun a regular 
remittance of revenue to the govern- 
ment, and the people have a voice in the 
expenditure of taxes. The army has 
been disbanded to cultivate the soil. The 
Peking correspondent of the Times says 
that the total amount of China’s financial 
need up to the end of November is some 
$30,000,000. Telegrams with uniform 
rates have been cheapened, and the cost 
of newspapers has been reduced so that 
the poor can afford to read dailies. Sun- 
days are observed as days of rest and 
worship. City walls in some parts of the 
country have been removed, Foreign life 
and property are safe as never before. 
The activity of foreign shipping, excel- 
lent export figures, the higher wages, 
agricultural development, the organiza- 
tion of various plants, and the establish- 
ment of mills are proofs of the new 
China’s stability. 

In addition to her peaceful and pros- 
perous conditions, China has incalculable 
natural resources and mental assets. Un- 
told wealth is still hidden in her mines; 
her cultivatable land has not been prop- 
erly utilized; her forests are still un- 
touched. The patriotism of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the statesmanship of President 
Yuan Shih-kai, the enthusiasm of Vice- 
president Li Yuan-hung; the wide ex- 
perience of Dr. G. E. Morrison, political 
adviser to the republic, and the counsel 
of many other statesmen graduated from 
Western universities—a wonderful col- 
lection of genius and talent to lead the 
Republic into the haven of peace—will 
make China stand in the front rank along 
with Christian nations. 

Great Britain and the United States 
have in fact already informally recog- 
nized the Republic. America did this on 
October 24, when. Dr. Chin-tao Chen, the 
duly accredited commissioner from the 
Republic of China to the Panama Pacific 
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International Exposition, selected the site 
for the Chinese building at the Exposi- 
tion, and the flag of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, when planted on the site, received the 
naval salute of twenty-one guns from the 
United States artillery, this being the 
first time this flag has received a naval 
salute here. : 

Great Britain also acknowledged rec- 
ognition when Sir Everard Fraser, con- 
sul-general for China, in the publication 
of an official notification concerning the 
relation of provinces and Peking in the 
matter of foreign loans, quoted a com- 
munication from the Board of Foreign 
Affairs of the Chinese government. The 
fact that he accepted the validity of a 
statement by the Peking government “as 
binding upon the British subjects” is a 
recognition. A definition from J. B. 
Moore's “A Digest of International 
Law” will elucidate this assertion: 

“Recognition is not necessarily express; it 
may be implied, as when a State enters into 
negotiation with the new State, sends it diplo- 
matic agents, receives such agents officially, 
gives exequaturs to its consuls, forms with 
it conventional relations.” : 

Besides Great Britain and the United 
States, Denmark also acknowledged rec- 
ognition when her Minister presented his 
credentials to President Yuan Shih-kai. 

From an international law point of 
view, from a moral angle, even from an 
expediency point of view, China deserves 
diplomatic recognition, and the nations 
should welcome her into their family. 
If our country should be first to recog- 
nize China formally, our assistance will 
be long remembered. When four hun- 
dred million people, backed by a civiliza- 
tion of four thousand years, carry on eco- 
nomic wars against the world, we shall 
be glad that we did something for China 
when other Powers slighted her. In the 
name of justice, we ask our government 
to welcome China officially as a sister re- 
public. 


College Boy Farmers 


For the first time we are getting from 
most of the smaller colleges a census of 
graduates that includes a percentage of 
farmers among the lawyers, ministers, 
doctors and editors. The larger uni- 
versities have given us a -very small 
percentage for several years past, but 
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this drift toward agriculture is evidently 
on the increase. ‘he leading horticul- 
turists of the country are called upon tu 
give a sort of preliminary training to 
young fellows who do not care to take a 
post graduate course in an agricultural 
college. This is a very good plan, but 
can be worked only under narrow limi- 
tations. What we really need is an 
agricultural university, a bringing .to- 
gether of the forces of our experiment 
stations and State colleges. The fact is 
that most of our agricultural colleges are 
now doing university work, and this 
inust be recognized sooner or later. 
They are applying to production all the 
\isdem that is acquired in our colleges. 

The great difficulty ahead of these 
boys is that they will have to begin what 
to them will seem to be education all 
over again. Of course, they will carry 
into their agricultural studies whatever 
mental discipline they may have secured ; 
and whatever sciences they have studied 
will be capable of direct application in 
some branch of farm work. We imag- 
ine that drill in a chemical laboratory 
will have been a most positive benefit, 
and if by chance they have picked up a 
knowledge of ornithology or botany it 
will count. A year’s practice with a 
well-trained horticulturist is, of course, 
a good idea. It is the system that might 
be applied quite widely, where board 
and lodging and teaching are made 
equivalents for work. We imagine, 
however, that in most cases college hab- 
its an have to be thoroly revdlution- 
ized. 

Another difficulty ahead of these boys 
is that the whole drift of American edu- 
cation has been toward doing big things. 
It will not be easy for them to come 
down to the farming of twenty or thirty 
acres, but that is just about where they 
will land. Intensive farming has the 
day, and it looks now as if it were going 
to hold the future. The big ranches 
have been cut up into small farms, and 
there are left in the West not more than 
half a dozen monster establishments till- 
ing thousands of acres. The planting of 
huge orchards of tens of thousands of 
trees has not proved permanently attrac- 
tive or economical. These young fellows 
have got to meet the speculative spirit 
also which has sent capitalists all thtu 
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the better farming sections to buy up as 
many farms as possible, and run them 
on the tenant principle. There does not 
seem to be any permanent settlement of 
tenantry on American agriculture. 
These capitalists have not bought on that 
understanding, but with the intention of 
selling to any one who will become a 
genuine farmer. Land prices, however, 
have been forced up in the passage. 
The small. farm, run intensively, 
means that the question of market must 
be secondary, and the building of a 
home and the creation of a complete 
home life must become the leading 
thought with the countryman. This 
means that the planting of the small 


homestead will be in the first place with | 


the intent of growing food, and in all 
ways supplying home wants, while only 
the surplus is sold. The distinction is 
very complete, and the American people 
must learn to see it. 

There is the farmer who studies only 
those crops that he conceives will bring 
a high price in market, while another 
farmer grows a much wider range of 
fruits and vegetables and cereals, not 
considering what they will sell for, but 
rather their need in his own store room 
or dining room. This latter farmer cuts 
off expenses, and aims to have a wide 
range of delicious table products from 
one end of the year to the other. If he 
have berries or currants or grapes be- 
yond his household needs they are sold. 
His bees work for him and the honey 
supply is first of all for home. The man 
who plants for market puts all his labor 
on one or two crops, and has no time for 
those upon which home comforts de- 
pend ; they must be bought, if had at all. 

This principle of home building must 
become thoroly understood in order to 
put sanity into the “back to the land” 
movement. Not one in twenty of those 
who quit town life to make a home in 
the country is in any way adapted to 
meet market demands. As a conse- 
quence they put their capital and their 
force into crops that must be sold ac- 
cording to anticipated prices, or bank- 
ruptcy soon follows. We know of bank- 
rupts in almost every branch of horti- 
culture, from potatoes to apples and 
oranges; we do not know of a single 
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failure where home building has been 
the central thought of the planter, pro- 
vided he be industrious and healthy. 

As for market, the main thing for the 
intensive farmer is, where he can, to 
secure direct relations with customers. 
He must dispense with middlemen, or if 
he cannot altogether, he must find one 
honest dealer and stick to him. Rid 
agriculture of the speculative, as it 
easily may be. Be satisfied with a home 
of comfort, and with the glorious fact 
that you can keep yourself almost en- 
tirely independent in matters of food 
It may not be wise to 
carry this independence to the extent of 
our Connecticut forefathers, who made 
their own shoes, after tanning their own 
leather, after killing their own sheep and 
calves; but the country home may still 
have, for its one main charcteristic, 
independence. 

The professions are overcrowded; 
agriculture is not overcrowded. There 
is less and less that can be done with 
brainless help, mere “hands,” as. they 
were well called, since the engine has 
undertaken to do so much of our 
mechanical work. At the same time 
there is an increased demand for lead- 
ership combined with industry, and 
efficiency in the highest sense of the 
word. The young fellow will not 
be any the worse gardener for having 
read Virgil’s “Georgics.” What is want- 
ed is a full understanding between soul 
and soil. To the sincere scholar Nature 
is always calling, Come and read the 
poems that have never been translated ; 
solve the problems that determine red- 
cheeked apples and one hundred bushels 
of corn to the acre. 


Mr. Mellen Should Resign 


WHILE not in themselves important, 
two incidents relating to the attitude of 
the public toward the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, under its 
present management, are of much sig- 
nificance. 

President Mellen had, thru advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, claimed credit 
for successfully handling the crowds that 
used his lines to get to and return from 
the Yale-Harvard football game, and used 
two favorable paragraphs from the 
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otherwise quite unfavorable report of the 
New Hampshire Public Service Commis- 
sion as the text for an exculpatory ad- 
vertisement. ; 

It now appears that in order to make 
the football transportation record the 
freight traffic on the lines leading to New 
Haven was practically suspended, and 
that the traffic has since been disorgan- 
ized and delayed. 


If Mr. Mellen is reduced to such petty 
devices as these to make an appeal for 
restoration of favor by the public it 
seems evident that he considers his case 
desperate indeed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
comes forward to condemn the manage- 
ment of the New Haven for the West- 
port wreck, saying that “The commission 
is satisfied that the neglect to comply 
with its recommendations in its report on 
the Bridgeport wreck was largely a con- 
tributing cause of the Westport accident 
and its accompanying loss of life.” 

These are hard words. The public be- 
lieves that they are deserved. The New 
Haven Railroad has one of the most 
productive fields in the world. Its rev- 
enues are immense. Its opportunities 
have been but partially utilized. If it 
were to fulfil properly the manifest duty 
of a publicly created corporation to its 
public all the Eastern country would 
profit enormously more, and the road 
would make a great deal more money. 

It is beginning to be painfully appar- 
ent that there is but one solution—the 
resignation of President Mellen and the 
putting of the property under a manage- 
ment as astute and broad as is the pres- 
ent management of the Hudson and 
Manhattan tunnels in New York City. 


The House of lhe House of Gover- 
Governors nors, if such it may be 
called, is to be a perma- 

nent institution. Why should not the 
Governors of States meet annually for 
mutual acquaintance and discussion as 
well as the presidents of colleges? The 
prominence of the notorious Blease must 
not blind us as to the more important 
and serious topics considered, altho it 
was well to have such a unanimous con- 
demnation of his outrageous vaporings. 
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His consignment of the Constitution of 
his State to the infernal regions was 
really no worse than his praise of the 
judge whom he called the ablest who 
ever sat on the State bench, who instant- 
ly dismissed a lot of indictments when 
informed that they were against “dark- 
ies,” .saying that if. they were punished 
for such crimes there would be a dearth 
of hands to pick cotton. The advantage 
of the meeting of the Governors is in 
its aid for uniform legislation. Perhaps 
the most important subject was that of 
rural credits and agricultural banks, such 
as have been so successful in Germany, 
and which are being introduced in the 
Jewish farm colonies in this country. 
Porto Rico, when annexed, begged for 
them. After the meeting at Richmond 
the Democratic Governors met in Wash- 
ington and discussed the second term 
pledge as applied to the next President, 
and they did not agree that it was bind- 
ing, plain as the language of the plat- 
form was. 


We have received a 
large amount of corre- 
spondence in regard to 
the article by Prof. E. C. Moore, of Yale, 
published November 14, but it will be im- 
possible for us to devote more space to 
the controversy than is necessary to give 
Professor Moore the last word to which 
he is entitled. The report of his investi- 
gation of the New York public school 
system which the Board of Estimate re- 
fused to publish with the rest of the Ha- 
nus report will soon appear in book form 
with answers to the +241 questions 
submitted. to him later by the Board of 
Estimate. Professor Moore’s letter to 
THE INDEPENDENT is given below: 

Dear ‘Srr—Mr. Allen’s reply to my article 
of November 21 hardly conforms to the re- 
quirement that a reply must meet the issues. 
I find so many misstatements in it that I must 
point out a few of them. First, there is much 
more. in the text of the Board of Estimate’s 
resolution of October 26, 1910, than an ex- 
pression of desire to get “sufficient and satis- 
factory information of requests for appropria- 
tions.” The resolution calls for a committee 
“to conduct an inquiry into the organization, 
equipment and methods, both financial and ed- 
ucational of the Department of Education.” 
For this purpose the committee is “authorized 
to associate with it such experts within and 
without the government of the City of New 
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York as may assist it in the conduct of this 
inquiry and in the formulation of recommen- 
dations of this board.” But the Board of 
Education alone has the power to administer 
all moneys appropriated for educational pur- 
poses in the City of New York, and the Court 
of Appeals has said that “the city has the cus- 
tody of the moneys but the board must ad- 
minister and expend all school funds as the 
representative of the school system.” 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that the 
salaries of the investigators employed under 
the Board of Estimate’s resolution were sub- 
sequently held up for some four months on 


the ground that there is no legal warrant for. 


the investigation. Does the text of the reso- 
lution say the experts were employed to collect 
facts, by which word of many meanings Mr. 
Allen denotes items or incidents, or to assist 
in formulating recommendations? I did not 
say “only pseudo-questions.” Three of his 
are answered in the report and the statement 
of one not made in it. It is buttressed with 
documentary facts. I did not say were dic- 
tated but “were prepared by Mr. Allen.” 
Sincerely yours, 


E. C. Moore. 


Yate University, December 4. 


It is a big price that the 
Conservative Government of 
Canada proposes to pay for 
its refusal to accept the reciprocity which 
refusal overthrew the Laurier Ministry. 
Again and again had Canada refused to 
give battleships to the British navy. She 
did not believe in war, did not wish to 
be necessarily involved in any war that 
Great Britain might be involved in, altho 
she would be ready to give help, as she 
did, by a regiment or two in the Boer 
war. Now Premier Borden offers to give 
Great Britain three of the finest battle- 
ships that can be built, built, of course, 
not in Canada, but in England or Tre- 
land, and to cost as much as $35,000,000. 
How will she pay it? Of course not by 
present taxation, but by borrowing the 
money. Where will she borrow it? In 
England, of course, and there will be 
nearly $2,000,000 paid over in England 
yearly and indefinitely out of the people’s 
taxes. But the_worst of it is that Can- 
ada will be no longer free from attack in 
case of war; at any rate, she is made an 
essential factor in all the European em- 
broilments. She will not only be in the 
navy, but will necessarily have to con- 
tribute to the army; for the payment she 
is to get for this contribution is that she 
will have one member permanently in the 
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Imperial Defense Committee. And Great 
Britain will pay another very serious 
price for this Canadian aid, in modifying 
her principle of free trade and free food, 
and giving preferential tariff rates to 
Canada and the other British dominions, 
which are expected to follow the gen- 
erous example of Canada. Now New 
Zealand promises to supply some smaller 
vessels—not battleships, and Australia 
and South Africa will be expected to fol- 
low, altho their interests are not those of 
the British Islands. Great Britain is in 
close treaty with Japan; and Australia 
fears Japan. Australia has ambitions for 
domination in Australasia with which 
Great Britain has no sympathy. Robert 
Borden may, however, not find it easy to 
persuade the Canadian Parliament to 
consent to his scheme. The French elec- 
tors may object, and so may the growing 
Western Provinces. Canada did not bar- 
gain for this when, in a wave of British 
loyalty, she refused reciprocity and put 
out the Liberal Government. 


A State factory in- 
vestigating commis- 
sion has been bring- 
ing to light in this State, and particularly 
in this city, conditions of what is called 
the sweating industry, which are nothing 
less than horrible. Manufacturers want 
work done in the cheapest way possible, 
and are glad to have the finest or the 
coarsest garments taken to the homes of 
working women, and of children who 
ought to be at school, to places where 
there are contagious diseases, and where 
dire poverty and hunger-wages set chil- 
dren at work for long hours putting 
ribbons in corsets, or licking cigarets, or 
picking the meat out of nuts. Inspection 
is almost impossible in such crowded 
residence quarters, and the commission 
believes that such piecework at home 
should be forbidden. Perhaps too much 
proportionate attention is given to the 
danger of disease coming to the rich 
patrons who wear or smoke or eat the 
goods prepared by these children suffer- 
ing from scarlet fever or measles or 
tuberculosis or other diseases with which 
such homes are infected, for it is a hous- 
ing problem; but the chief concern 
should be for the children and their 
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mothers themselves. There are evils in 
the factory system, but factories can be 
inspected and healthy conditions secured, 
and children kept out. . The cost of 
goods may be imperceptibly higher, but 
that will be more than made up by the 
value of healthier human life. We need 
to care for people more than for money. 


A very suggestive 
report comes from 
Cornell Agricul- 
tural College, pertaining to the increase 
of numbers. We were told, when these 
colleges were founded, that pupils 
enough could not be secured to keep 
them running; and then it came about 
that the larger part of those who were 
matriculated did not become farmers. 
They simply took advantage of the cheap 
courses to prepare themselves for busi- 
ness life. Well, that was all right, for 
these colleges were started as “indus- 
trial” institutions, not strictly agricul- 
tural. It seems that at Cornell in 1890 
there were 53 pupils altogether, includ- 
ing regulars, specials and graduates. In 
1901 all these combined reached the 
number of 210, and at that time this was 
considered an encouraging number. In 
1912-13 Cornell has to prepare for 1,051 
regulars, 138 specials, 107 graduates, 
525 attendants on the winter course and 
223 on the summer school. Here we 
have the pretty number of 2,044 pupils 
pressing their way into one of our indus- 
trial halls for education. It does not 
suggest any debate with our classical 
institutions. The simple fact is that our 
farm boys have found out that they need 
the very latest scientific information in 
order to become successful farmers; and 
the farmers have found that it pays to 
educate their boys toward the farm 
rather than from it. The report is very 
similar from other States; from Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin and Illinois and 
Oregon and Alabama and California, 
everywhere the industrial colleges are 
crowded. There are probably over 
100,000 young fellows in these and in 
the technical schools, being trained for 
most efficient industrial citizenship. 
Farming is becoming one of our leading 
professions, and the art of agriculture is 
as accurate in its achievements as any of 
the finer arts. Yet the tide is rising. 


Agricultural Students 
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The world hopes 
Peace in the Balkans for peace in the 

Balkans. The Turk- 
ish Government, headed by Kiamil, a 
wise and experienced statesman, is ap- 
parently reasonable, and no longer afraid 
of the militant Young Turks. There 
was real danger for a while that the 
Cabinet would be overturned, with great 
fear of massacre in Constantinople, but 
that has been escaped, and Kiamil’s 
strong hand has secured quiet and safety 
to the residents of the city. Also the 
allies have past the first flush of their 
hot passion, and are no longer talking of 
fighting their way into Constantinople. 
They will be reasonable and may even 
allow Adrianople to remain under the 
Turkish name. It sobers ardor to think 
of hundreds of thousands slain and of 
the years needed to recuperate popula- 
\ion and prosperity. The pressure of the 
great Powers has been for peace, and 
their mutual abstention from robbing 
the victors of territory also makes for 
peace. It will be left to the allies to 
divide the spoils. Greece is the danger- 
ous element in the problem. She has 
suffered least, and she makes large 
claims that clash with those of Bulgaria. 
One may rejoice in the liberation of 
Macedonia, and yet feel commiseration 
for Turkey, which was not allowed a 
short decade to fulfil her promises of 
reform. Also we may have a thought 
for Turkey in Asia, whose people are of 
the same blood as those in Europe, many 
of them Christians, multitudes ‘of them 
Moslems whose ancestors were convert- 
ed by the sword. Turkey has received a 
stern lesson, which she must practice in 
her government of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. 


In his Commoner Mr. Bryan goes wild 
over Mr. Carnegie’s proposition, or that 
of his philanthropic corporation, to pen- 
sion ex-Presidents. He says: 

“It would be a monstrous thing to permit 
the President of the United States to rest 
under the shame of anticipating a pension from 
a fund accumulated thru special privilege.” 

The “special privilege” was the tariff, 
nothing else. Under the tariff system 
established by Congress and approved by 
the people, all business had to be done. 
All manufacturing business was “special 
privilege”; it could not be escaped, and 
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they did not wish to escape it. The 
money earned was legally earned, even 
if the tariff gave too much protection. 
Mr. Bryan, who severely attacks the 
pensioning of college professors, is too 
squeamish ; but he is right in urging that 
now Congress provide for the pension- 
ing of ex-Presidents. 


Many of our younger citizens have 
never seen any of the little brown and 
green fractional currency notes issued 
during the Civil War, which then took 
the place of small silver. The Govern- 
ment made a profit on it, for an immense 
amount of it was destroyed or lost, and 
by an act past in 1879 nearly nine mil- 
lions of it was estimated as thus de- 
stroyed and taken from the statement of 
the public debt. Now it is practically all 
destroyed, barring specimens preserved 
by collectors. And yet the monthly state- 
ment of the public debt from Washing- 
ton holds $6,855,409.90 of fractional cur- 
rency added to the debt. It would be 
well if another act should estimate it all 
perished but half a million, and reduce 
the paper debt of the country by over 
six million dollars. The present interest- 
bearing debt is $964,631,630. 


As a great concession to the Catholic 
workingmen in Protestant Germany the 
Vatican has given permission that they 
may become members of labor unions of 
which others than Catholics are mem- 
bers, for their industrial advantage, pro- 
vided they also are members of purely 
Catholic unions, and provided these wider 
labor unions have no conditions danger- 
ous to faith. This is the result of !ong 
discussion and investigation. Under the 
principle that underlies the familiar 
claim in Ireland that Rome can dictate 
as to religion, but not as to politics, one 
would think that she should not claim 
authority to say whether her members 
can join a labor union. The decision 
would apply to this country, but nobody 
has thought of raising the question here. 


In The Popular Science Monthly Dr. 
Frederick J. Pack has been studying the 
statistics of smoking in college. He 
finds that in college examinations 70 per 
cent. of those who receive the highest 
marks are non-smokers, while of those 
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who receive the lowest marks 70 per 
cent, are smokers. Taking athletes as 
another homogeneous class, he finds that 
in the football trials only half as many 
smokers as non-smokers are successful ; 
and in the case of able-bodied men smok- 
ing was associated with a diminution of 
lung power by 10 per cent. In every 
case the evidence was against smoking. 
And yet college men meet in “smokers.” 


That Jews can be successful farmers 
as well as merchants and bankers, and 
can follow the old industry of Palestine. 
appears not only in the prosperity of the 
colonies there, but in a number of small 
settlements of Jews in this country. They 
have cooperative credit unions, which 
lend money to those who wish to buy 
farms, and have made 342 loans in ten 
months. It is greatly to be desired that 
Jews should not all herd in cities. 


Virginia is verily the mother of Presi- 
dents. Governor Wilson is the eighth 
born in that State. The others are Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Harrison, Tyler and Taylor. On Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s birthday, December 28, 
Staunton, his native town, expects a 
visit from him, when he will be enter- 
tained in the old manse where his father, 
as the Presbyterian minister, was living 
at his birth, fifty years ago. 


Once more President Taft has urged 
that citizenship be given to the Porto 
Ricans, and Congress has long refused, 
or, rather, neglected to do it. Of course 
there is dissatisfaction there. Mr. Taft 
says that the demand for citizenship must 
be dissociated from any call for State- 
hood. It may be, but we do not see why 
Statehood should not be anticipated and 
desired, to come later. 


Because the Congregation of Oxford 
University has adopted statutes throw- 
ing open the degrees of bachelor and 
doctor of divinity to those who are not 
clergymen of the Anglican Church, it 
does not follow that the reform has been 
adopted. It has got to be accepted now 
by the Convocation, consisting of all 
A. M.’s of the university, before it be- 
comes valid. 

















In the World of Insurance 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 








As to the Nature of Insurance 


Srrippep of the perplexing phraseol- 
ogy which custom and the law seem to 
regard as the natural dress for all writ- 
ten agreements between man and man, 
insurance is .a very simple thing and one 
readily within the average comprehen- 
sion, if those who use it would take but 
a little time carefully to examine it. 

Fundamentally, it is a co-operative 
effort to secure protection, wholly or 
partially, against certain misfortunes in- 
cident to life. Taking the common- 
wealth as a whole, insurance restores 
nothing. The reparation it makes to the 
individual represents an _ irretrievable 
loss to the general stock. Fire annihi- 
lates combustible property; death de- 
stroys the productivity of a human be- 
ing. The insured victim of the misfor- 
tune suffered is aided from the accumu- 
lated contributions made by himself and 
his fellow policyholders. Therefore, in- 
surance is always an expense, and its 
disbursements represent, in lives and 
property, a national loss. 

The machinery used and the methods 
pursued in achieving the objects for 
which insurance exists are diverse; there 
are proprietary companies, mutual com- 
panies, associations of fraternities, 
organizations practising the instalment 
‘tS assessment system of premium con- 
tributions; but all come, in the final 
analysis, to the simplicity of co-operative 
defense against a common enemy. All 
the funds used in operating all the com- 
panies come from the persons insured, 
and they alone pay all the losses and ex: 
penses, and are the recipients, likewise, 
of all the benefits. 

Sometimes the cogs in the machinery 
—the stockholders in proprietary com- 
panies, the officers and managers in all 
sorts of companies and associations—are 
mistaken for the machine itself, and then 
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there is trouble in the shape of unwise 
legislation, sensational newspaper criti- 
cism, and the like. It is a grave error, 
especially in members of purely mutual 
companies, to regard their insurers as 
parties, on the one side, to a trading 
proposition, and themselves as parties, 
on the other side. It is a piece of con- 
fusion that leads to misunderstandings 
and increased cost of operation. 

It is not contended that all insurance 
companies are what they should be, nor 
that the institution itself, taken as a 
whole, has reached even comparative 
perfection. It, in common with other 
social instrumentalities, is in a state of 
evolution, and will so continue until a 
final period is written against thé last 
sentence in the record of. human prog- 
ress. 

To tell the story of insurance—of a 
noble beneficence—as it develops from 
week to week; to represent as it is, vir- 
tues, defects and all; to commend the 
good work of its servants and chide 
their faults; and beyond all, to help pro- 
tect the interests of the millions who 
confide in it, depend upon and support it 
—these are the tasks which this depart- 
ment sets itself. 


So Alone 


BECAUSE we are approaching the 
memorial season of Him who went about 
doing good, it seems fitting to set down 
something here, as simply as may be, of 
an episode which fell under the observa- 
tion of the writer in a Christmas week 
some years ago, and which made a last- 
ing impression on one who regards the 
maintenance of life insurance protection 
to the women and children of the land 
as a sacred duty. If‘this brief tale shall 
quicken ‘some man’s conscience and 
prompt him to substitute decisive action 
for faltering indecision, the reward will 
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be great; if it shall move many men, 
much will be added to the world’s stock 
of happiness. 


The Man was lying desperately ill. 
He had fought valiantly for many dreary 
weeks, only to realize during every mo- 
ment of the time that the remorseless 
enemy had captured outwork upon out- 
work and was now closely besieging the 
citadel. Its occupant, the Will, was 
slowly being reduced. How long it 
could withstand the’ investment was 
problematical. 


The face of the Nurse was grave. 
The once capable and athletic figure on 
the bed was wasted by the slowly con- 
suming fires of the fever which had so 
long fed upon it. The face had lost its 
dominant characteristics; the strength 
that belonged to it had vanished and, but 
for the eyes, deep-sunken and brilliant, 
and the mobile mouth, was a mask or 
the face of the dead. 

The eyes followed the Nurse as she 
moved slowly and gently about the room. 
Perceiving the persistent attention, she 
approached the bed and, leaning close to 
his ear, inquired in a whisper if there 
was anything he desired. 

.“T must—see Her—at once.” 

The words were scarcely audible. 

Leaving the room, she returned in a 
few moments, preceded by Her. 

He signified by a motion that they 
two be permitted to remain alone to- 
gether. 

The face of Her was a patient, a 
brave face. Upon it shone all the forti- 
tude that belongs with the love which a 
strong woman’s soul holds for the strong 
man who is being slowly beaten to death 
before her eyes. But upon her lips sat 
the smile of hope—a hope she did not 
own, but cherished for his sake—a lie, 
perfect in its benign serenity, but the 
cover of a breaking heart. 

The lips of the Man moved. 
tones were audible only to Her, whose 
ears were close and alert for every word. 
Had the ear failed, her heart would have 
caught the message. He. whispered, 
brokenly : . 


“Trust me. I will—fight it out—until 


His 
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—the last ounce—of strength—is spent. 
Were I alone—I would have—no fears, 
no regrets. For your sakes—I have 
tried—to forget You—and Them—while 
I fought. But I am—a coward now—in 
the face of—death. I have thought—l 
was—a good man—that my love—for 
You—and Them—was_ everything—it 
should be. I was—a vain boaster, I 
was brave—in my strength—and it 
has—betrayed me—You—Them. I was 
—confident of—oh, so much—I could do 
—in a long life—and now— there is—no 
future—no time—in which to do other— 
than regret. No man can stand alone.” 

The woman interrupted him: 

“Don’t, don’t reproach yourself, dear. 
You have neglected no duty. Your love 
and protecting care have been around us 
always. Sorrow and want have ever 
been far away. Verily, has our home 
been an altar and you its faithful high 
priest. Besides, beloved, God will not 
let you die; you will not have to call 
upon that last ounce of strength.” 

Tho her heart was heavy and the cry 
of impending desolation was on her lips, 
she would comfort and encourage him. 

No man can reckon the number of his 
days and he is not blameworthy that 
death has overtaken him in the flower of 
manhood. This man had been a faith- 
ful guide and comforter, a generous pro- 
vider, a brave protector.- Wherein had 
he faulted? What was it now that em- 
bittered his last hour? 

He was all they had. 

Some acts are beyond rectification; 
some wrongs beyond righting. To those 
who die conscious, these are unpardon- 
able sins; passing forgiveness because 
there is no space in which to make resti- 
tution. The element we move in is time, 
and time has come to an end. The pen- 
alty must fall, and it must fall upon the 
innocent and confiding. The contempla- 
tion of this is bitterer than death. 

Beyond lie the fields of asphodel, the 
flowers of the immortals; here are only 
the withering pansies and violets. 

The blinds are drawn and the air of 
the darkened room is heavy with the 
odor of lilies and roses. No one speaks. 
She is here—and the Children. Alone. 
Oh, so alone. 
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Currency and Banking Reform 


In his annual report, the Secretary of 
the Treasury looks forward to a surplus 
of $40,200,000 at the end of the current 
fiscal year (June 30, next), unless Pana- 
ma expenses are included. If these are 
taken into account, there will be a deficit 
of $1,800,000. Receipts in the following 
fiscal year will be about the same, it is 
expected, but expenditures will be larger, 
and therefore he sees at the end of that 
year a deficit of $22,556,000, exclusive 
of Panama payments, which would in- 
crease it to $52,730,000. It is possible, 
howeyer, that both receipts and expendi- 
tures will be measurably affected by the 
Democratic party’s legislation. 

Secretary MacVeagh speaks earnestly 
and at considerable length about the 
need of currency and banking reform. 
This is what he and his predecessors 
have been doing for many years past, but 
there has been no remedial legislation 
except the Aldrich-Vreeland act, a tem- 
porary makeshift. He says: 

“The system under which we are living not 
only will not prevent a panic, but after a cer- 
tain point in the generation of panic condi- 
tions is reached, will make it inevitable. So 
that, as long as the financial system created 
by our Federal laws remains unchanged and 
unreformed, the Government will be exclu- 
sively responsible for the commercial, indus- 
trial and social disasters which flow from 
panics. This responsibility is a fixt one. It 
is unavoidable, and ought to be frankly recog- 
nized and acknowledged. The people are help- 
less. The character of this responsibility is 
better understood when it is realized that the 
effects of financial panics are not at all con- 
fined to the banks and the larger business 
world. A panic such as that of 1907, or a 
lesser panic, reaches directly or indirectly ev- 
ery town and hamlet of the country, and 
every family and individual. It nationalizes 
itself long before it has gone far; and its in- 
terruption of the business movements large 
and small, its fracture of the organization 
under which commercial and industrial life 
go on, and the resulting social suffering are 
prolonged into years. These facts intensify 
the significance of the delays and postpone- 
ments of the Government. A panic is as un- 
necessary and as avoidable as an epidemic of 
smallpox. You can have an epidemic of small- 
pox if you disregard all that science has pro- 
vided as a preventive. You cannot possibly 
have an epidemic of smallpox if you will ap- 


ply the simple means that science has provided. 
So we will continue to have panics only so 
long as we refuse to apply the simple preven- 
tives which he who runs may read.” 

He does not propose the details of the 
new laws that are needed, but he sug- 
gests the following general features: 

Provisions for never-failing reserves and 
never-failing currency; for the perfect elas- 
ticity and flexibility of both; for the permanent 
organization and cooperation of the banks; 
for a central agency, free from political or 
Trust control, to represent the organized 
banks; for independent banking units; for 
equality of all banks, national or State, as to 
standards and functions; for the utilization 
and fluidity of bank assets; for the scientific 
development of exchanges, domestic and for- 
eign; for foreign banking, as an adjunct of 
our foreign commerce; and for taking the 
Treasury Department out of the banking bus- 
iness, 

He recommends an extension or re- 
newal of the Aldrich-Vreeland act, which 
will expire by limitation on June 30, 
1914. We question the expediency of 
this. The law tends to prevent or defer 
thoro reform on the lines indicated in his 
report. Such effort as might be required 
for the extension of it might better be 
exerted for comprehensive remedial 
legislation. The subject should be taken 
up promptly by the new Congress. We 
notice that the present House Banking 
Committee has already provided for 
hearings in January and has invited 
prominent representatives of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, the National 
Citizens’ League, the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, the labor unions and the agricul- 
tural interests. 


...-No dressed beef was exported to 
Great Britain in September, October or 
November, and only goo head of live 
cattle were exported in those months. 


....November’s pig iron output was 
2,630,854 tons, or a little less than Octo- 
ber’s large total, which was 2,689,933. 
In the season now closing, the move- 
ment of ore from the lakes broke the 
record, the quantity shipped, 47,414,730 
tons, exceeding last year’s shipments by 
15,300,000 tons, and the previous record 
(season of 1910) by 4.800,000. 





